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ACT FOR BETTER CHILD CARE SERVICES OF 

1989 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 
SuBCOMMirrEE ON Children, Family, 

Drugs and Alcohousm, 
CoMMnmsK ON Labok and Human Resourcis, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., in 
Room SIM30, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Christopher 
J. Ik)dd (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Dodd, Harkin, Mikulski, Hatch, 
Coats, Ka^baum and Jeffords. 

OPENING STATKMENT OF SENATOR DODD 
Senator Dodd. The Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs 
and Alcoholism will come to order. 

First of all, I would like to welcome you all to the Senate bub- 
committee on Children and the first child care hearing of the 101st 
Congress. 

I would like to extend a very special welcome this morning to the 
new members of the Labor Committee, especially Senator Dan 
Coats of Indiana, who is the new ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Children. Senator Coats is well-known for his in- 
terest and commitment to children and family issues, and I look 
forward to working with him closely as the 101st Congress gets 
under way. . 

Just shy of four months ago, as I looked down the barrel ot a 
nine-day filibuster of the children's package on the Senate Floor, I 
said "never in the history of American politics has there been a 
constituency so popular— but with so little political clout— as the 
American family." Never in my political career have I been as 
eager to prove myself wrong as I am today. We are now four 
months older and, I hope, four months wiser as well. 

The American family, the children of this Nation, were just dealt 
about as good a political hand as any poker player could want. We 
have a new President who wants a "kinder and gentler Nation 
and is willing to advance money to make it happen. We have a new 
leadership in the Senate which is committed to enacting a child 
care bill this year. And right here in the I^bor Committee we have 
an opportunity for the kind of bipartisan cooperation which comes 
along rarely in a politician's career. 
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We began 1989 with a remarkable d^rw of wnsensus on a new 
Federal role in America's child care system, and the tai^eting of 
Federal dollars to low-income famili^ and the importance of pa- 
rental choice and variety in the delivery of child care service. 

While we differ ov^r funding mechanisms and whether new Fed- 
eral dollars should help parents find quality care in addition to 
helping them pay for it, I look forward to working with the new 
President and my colle^ues in the Senate to s^ if together our 
mutual goals can be achieved. 

To those who say cooperation and compromise is impossible, take 
a look at the l^islation that Senators Hatch, Kennedy, Mikulski 
and I will introduce tomorrow. This bipartisan i^ck^e, the prod- 
uct of literally dozens of hours of n^otiation, combines the best of 
the child care legislation introduced in the l(K)th Congress. The Act 
for Better Child Care Services of 1989 combines ABC's focus on 
direct assistance to poor families and quality enhancement with 
new provisions to increase supply and broaden State flexibility. 
New provisions in AK! incluae a separate section for employer- 
sponsored child care programs, liability risk retention groups, a re- 
vised procedure for the minimum national standards and provision 
for ABC reimbursement of -relative care. On behalf of America's 
children, we Senators have extended a political olive branch across 
the aisle. We truly hope that this will set an example and that 
others will follow. 

Quality child care, like ''motherhood and apple pie," is some- 
thing everyone believes in, but like "motherhood and apple pie," 
there is some disagreement about what g<^ into it. Some believe 
the m<^t important quality factors are parental choice and involve- 
ment. I count myself in that camp. 

But to provide real parental choice, real involvement, I believe 
we must do more than throw families a few hundred dollars in tax 
credits each year and let them fend for themselves. In my view, pa- 
rental choice means more. It means helping to increase the supply 
and variety of local child care servi<^. Parental choice means min- 
imum health and safety standards to help parents measure and im- 
prove program quality. Parental choice means better r^ource and 
referral networks to educate families about their child care options. 
Parental choice means parents working in the trenches, helping to 
set child care policies at the National, State, local and pr<^ram 
level. ABC would help to ensure all these forms of parental choice 
and involvement. The tax credit approach alone would not. 

To those who say a tax credit is the answer to America's child 
care crisis, I say you are only partially right. A tax credit would 
help to supplement the incomes of poor families with voung chil- 
dren. But it would not help this Nation with our real challenge in 
the child care arena to build a diveree system of child care provid- 
ers with predictable standards of health and safety. A tax cr^it 
may very well complement the ABC infrastructure plan. It is, how- 
ever, no substitute. 

ABC establishes minimum national health and safety standards 
for publicly funded child care pn^ams. 

Here some see a Federal bureaucratic boc^eyman which simply 
does not exist. The standards will be set by a national committee of 
experts, including representatives of State and local Government 
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and the business community. The national committee will then dis* 
band immediately and the States will have four years to imple- 
ment and ensure compliance with these standards, using ABC as- 
sistance. 

The national standards are based on thc^ aireaiy in use in 
many Stat^, half of which comply automatically with the medium 
requirements by definition. The standards will be set only in those 
cat^ories which have f Jready been identified by child development 
experts, the national inourance companies, the U.S, Armed Forces 
and the States themselves as the key indicators of quality in child 
care programs. 

We know what these quality indicators are. The vast body of 
child development research tells us that the quality of a child care 
pr<^ram is oased lareely on the interactive relationship between 
provider and child. That is why group size, child-staff ratios and 
provider training— indicators which determine the frequency and 
content of that interaction— are the cornerstones of the minimum 
national standards established by the ABC bill. 

We need these national minimum standards because of the great 
discrepancies which currently exist in the State-by-State patchwork 
of standards and regulations. Half the States do not regulate group 
size for infants, despite the clear correlation with program quality. 
Only 28 States have ratic^ of five to one or lower for infants — the 
maximum safe ratio according to child care experts across the 
country. Twenty-six States have ongoing provider training require- 
ments but seven States have no training requirements whatsoever. 
As a Nation, we believe we can do lK?tter for children. 

Six years from now, when these standards are in place through- 
out the Nation, we will look back on this debate and wonder what 
ail the fuss was about. After all the Federal Government regulates 
the food we eat, the prescription drugs we take, the automobiles we 
drive, the planes we fly and the air we breathe. We also have a 
long history of using Federal funds to leverage quality improve- 
ments in a wide variety of State and local services; Federal high- 
way funds and the minimum national drinking age is just one ex- 
ample. 

What is so novel or so threatening about using Federal funds to 
establish a floor— a floor, my friends— of safety protection for all 
children as we head into the demographic whirlwind in the labor 
force which the 21st century will bring? 

I view it as a wise investment for our Nation, for the mothers 
and fathers in the work force now and for the workers of the 
future whose intellectual and social development we can help pro- 
mote today. 

I would just like to add that you do not have to go very far each 
and every day to encounter the problem that we face. If you pick 
up this morning s paper, on the front page of the Washington Post, 
a Virginia boy/eight, fatally shoots his sister, six. *The oight-year^ 
old boy fatally shot his sister yesterday. The boy fired a i^H-caliber," 
and so forth. Unsupervised, they were home alone after school at 
about 2:30 p.m. 

You can pick up any paper in America any day of the week, and 
it is hard to watch a TV news program or a radio news program in 
which you do not encounUT this kind of thing. So, this is not an 
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isolated case, regrettably. And while no one has a corner on exactly 
what 18 absolutely correct in each and every circun\sumce, we be- 
lieve that the bill that we will introduce tomorrow wth fhe biparti- 
san support that was demonstrated this morning in our press con- 
ference, and with companion legislation which we are moving on— 
really do^ help us get as close to a system that will at least at- 
tempt to minimize this kind of occurrence from happening, as it 
do^ every day in this country. 

With that, I would like to turn to my colleague, our new col- 
league who is the ranking minority member. Senator Coats. We 
will have some opening statements if members of the committee 
have them, and then we will get immediately to our Governors. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COATS 
Senator Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me tell you how excited and pleased I am to be nov only a 
part of the United States Senate but an int^ral part of this com- 
mittee and to serve as ranking member on this important subcom- 
imtt«e. I look forward to working with you and other members of 
the committee as we tackle some very tough but very important 
issues. 

I think that children and families will benefit from our thorough 
and thoughtful discussions of what is in their best interests and 
what role the Federal Government ought to play. Today, as we con- 
tinye our national debate over how to best consider the interests of 
children as dramatic changes in the work place occur, it is very im- 
iwrtant that we hold this hearing on the quality of child care and 
child care initiatives. 

Let me state clearly and right from the top that the crim^? of 
child abuse, wherever it occurs, must be aggressively prosecuted. 
We must send out the clear message that such abuse will not be 
tolerated whether it be in licensed centers, unlicensed centers, 
schools, homes or churches. I think we can all agree on this point. 

Quality, the theme of today's hearing, has at times been merely 
a code word for attempts to gain more Federal control over paren- 
tal choices. I would caution that in a rush to address the changes. 
We must not forget the large numbers of parents who continue to 
sacrihce income so that they can be with their children full time. 

Nor should we forget that most who do work outside the home 
choose currently noninstitutional homelike arrangements, such as 
relatives, friends, or neighbors. Many others prefer nonreguiated 
church care. We also should all know that the Federal Government 
does not have an exemplary record when it has attempted to usurp 
family responsibility. We need to promote individual and family re- 
sponsibility and foster the development of strong families and 
values, not replace the prerogatives of family with the long arm of 
Washington. Such misguided policies have failed in the past and 
will continue to fail in the future. 

Quality child care, especially for children zero to three, should 
consist of more than developmen tally appropriate materials. An 
antiseptic, big-brother approach to our Nation's problems is bad 
enough when addressing most problems, but in the area of young 
children it often is particularly inappropriate. 
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Quality is most clearly related to love. We must be looking for 
innovative solutions that strengthen famili^ and promote rasponsi* 
bility, not repeating past failures of reducing parental-only policies 
that imply, for instance, that a neighbor in the inner city— who 
may be poor and not live in the type of house that we do but lov^ 
little chidren and provides quality care— not be considered an infe- 
rior qimlity care provider. 

I trust that in this hearing we will b^in a serious, thoughtful 
delate on this subject, a debate that at its a>re has asked the ques- 
tion, *'What is in the best interest of the child?'' We should be open 
to new ideas, new evidence, new solutions, but our ultimate solu- 
tion should be bas^ on time-honored and proven principles of 
what is in the best interests of the child. 

I would hope that our witnesses today would avoid the perils of 
"Potomac fever," of thinking that if just Washington would step in, 
all the problems of child care would be solved, all the abus^ would 
end, children would receive everything that they need. I am look- 
ing forward to hearing your testimony as we prepare to tackle this 
vitel area of our children's future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. Senator Coats. 
Senator Kennedy. 

OPENING STATEMENl OF SENATOR KENNEDY 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, I will just take a moment be- 
cause I know we have a very distinguished group of witnesses to 
hear. 

But I want to make sure that the record points out that this is 
the first hearing of the Human Resources Committee in this ses- 
sion and how appropriate it is that it is focused on one of the mcN3t 
critical challenges that exist for the American family, and that is, 
child care. 

I want once again to commend you, Senator Dodd, for the leader- 
ship that you have provided on this issue; to commend Senator 
Hatch, who has taken great interest and has contributed to the 
fashioning of the legislation upon which we are having the hearing 
today; to commend Senator Mikulski, who has been a vital force in 
this whole area. 

As we know, Mr. Chairman, since the Senate debated this issue 
just a few months ago, 5,000 parents a day reject work because 
they cannot provide adequately for their children. As we are sitting 
in this hearing this morning, there are two and a half million chil- 
dren at home without any supervision at all, and some three mil- 
lion children with inadequate supervision. That is the reality 
today, and this is something that cries out for response. 

I think that the legislation which you, Senator Hatch, and others 
have contributed to is really a down payment on our Nation's com- 
mitment to try to ensure that the families in this country are going 
to be able to have a safer, healthier climate when individuals in 
that family make a decision that they have to work to provide for 
that family. 
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I thmk and I wn very hopeful that we will get strong bipartisan 
support and as I have indicated earUer. this is going to be a top 
pnonty for this committee, and I will work with you and the other 
members of the committee to ensure that we have expedited action 
m this consideration. 

I thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hatch, 

OPENING STATEMENT OP SENATOR HATCH 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

* ^ ^ ^ with my coUeague, Sena- 

tor Uodd, as a sponsor for the Act for Better Child Care 

I am also happy to welcome the new members to the committee- 
our new chairman of this subcommittee; Senator Coats; and of 
course, Senator Kassebaum, who brings vast experience and a tre- 
mendous set of pomts of view to this committee; and Senator Jef- 
tords, who of course was the ranking member over on the House 
Mucation and Labor Committee. 

So, we have some real strength, I think, which has come to this 
committee on our side, and I am happy to join with my colleagues 
on the other side m trying to do something about this very serious 
problem. 

TWs is a really important issue to millions of American famiUes, 
and tor this reason I believe we have to examine every proposal in- 
tended to assist families in finding safe, affordable and quality 
child care. ^ ^ 

It is time to put partisanship behind us. It is time both sides of 
the aisle worked together to develop effective Illation, and it is 
.ime to work with President Bush, who has put forward some of his 
own Ideas on this issue which deserve our attention. His ideas are 

I have cosponsored the Act for Better Child Care, the ABC bill, 
as It has become known not because I think it is the best of all 
bUls but rather because Senators Dodd and Mikulski, Kennedy and 
others and I have worked long and hard and we worked long and 
hard last fail to come up with a bipartisan compromise on child 
^re. The time in the 100th Congress ran out, and it became clear 
that such a compromise would not be possible in 1988 

Many clmnges were made, however, and I want to thank Senator 
iJodd for his willmgness to pick up in the 101st Congress at the 

Sl^'^^S'? ^ ti^t other amendments will 

he needed from a variety of viewpoints before this bill is enacted, I 
am sponsoring this biU because I think it symbolizes the kind of 
bipartisan cooperation that I believe is essential to have major leg- 
islation passed. * 

Many sipificant issues remain which I hope can be worked out 
Wl^^u ^Ar^n^i divisive is the matter of Federal standards.' 
While the ABC bill bemg introduced tomorrow contains provisions 
which mitigate some of the expected problems associated with the 
development and implementation of Federal standards, the fact 
still remains that this bill mandates such standards 
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It must be remembered that Federal standards in any form may 
have unintended adverse r^ults, including the actual reduction of 
licensed child care slots or the movement of otherwise qualified, 
and often preferred, family-based providers to the undei^ound 
economy, something we do not want to have happen. 

There is also the question of whether subsidies should go directly 
to the eligible family in the form of tax breaks or through a mid- 
dleman such as the State Government or State^lected contractor. 
There is no question that every family wants freedom of choice 
among available child care options, and we should never make the 
mistake of assuming that a family is less interested in exercising 
parental discretion just because it has a lower income. 

We must also carefully evaluate the efficacy of the requirements 
we impose on Sta:e Governments from several perspectives. Does 
the l^islation permit sufficient flexibility? Will Federal legislation 
enhance or hinder a State's own initiatives in child care? Will it 
transfer too many resources from services to enforcement? Will 
each State be able to adapt this prc^am to meet the specific needs 
of its citizens? Does it recognize the efforts States have already 
made? 

And these questions have to be addre^d and will be addressed 
in the course of our debate on child care legislation. 

There must also be incentives for private sector involvement and 
initiatives in child care. The Federal Government itself cannot 
solve this problem of this magnitude by itself. In fact, 1 believe that 
the ultimate solution will come from the busine^ and nonprofit 
members of our communities. While the Federal Government may 
act as a catalyst and may provide some urgently needed financial 
assistance, the private sector must be encouraged to step up their 
participation in child care. And Federal overregulation is a sure 
way, it seems to me, to stifle such initiatives. 

In short, I believe the ABC bill Senator Dodd will introduce 
merits further debate along with other proposals introduced by 
other Senators, including the bill I will introduce with Congress- 
woman Nancy Johnson, and of course the valuable ideas put for- 
wanl by President Bush. 

I salute Senator Dodd's continuing commitment to enacting 
sound child care legislation, and I do IcK)k forward to working with 
him and with that human cannonball for good. Senator Mikulski, 
who I have seen really roll through this outfit with everybody 
moving out of the way— and rightly so. [Laughter.] 

And Senator Kennedy, of course, and other members of the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee during the lOlst C^ongress. 

This is important stufi". I have really become convinccnJ that it 
needs all of our effort and it needs a bipartisan approach. We 
cannot all have every idea that we want put into it, and each of us 
has to, it seems to me, look for the best solution that we can possi- 
bly deal with in the framework of our compromise system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd, Thank you. Senator Hatch. 

Senator Harkin. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARKIN 

Senator Harkin. Mr, Chairman, thank you very much. I apolo- 
gize for being a little late, but I just want you to know that I am 
pleased to join with the hearing today and ethers ^n the committee 
to consider the quality of child care. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for yoar untiring leadersr'p your persistent efforts to 
secure available, affordable and qualitj* child care for all of the 
families of America. You indeed have been the l^der on this issue, 
and you have stuck with it, and we are going to get it throi^h this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is one of the few developed 
ojuntries with no Federal child care regulations or policy. The Fed- 
eral Government and a m^ority of Statas—and I must say, my 
own State of Iowa— right now devote fewer resources to helping 
low-income families pay for child care than they did in 1980. It has 
actually gone downhill. 

I might also say, as a Senator from a very rural State, that in my 
State the need for day care centers in rural areas and small towns 
is imrticularly great. The idea that rural women and rural families 
can rely on extended families to care for their kids is just a myth. 
Adequate day care is hard to find in rural America. And even if 
they can fina it, most families cannot afford it. 

Some early childhood experts agree that young children are 
better off if their mothers stay at home. Others do not. Well, that 
is not the point. The point is that for many women entering the 
work force it is not a matter of choice, it is a matter of economic 
neceffiity. 

The question of who will care for the children of this growing 
number of working mothers and how these children will be cared 
for is, I believe, one of the most urgent problems that we face as a 
society today. Every day th^ parents are being forced to make 
untenable choices regarding their children's welfare. 

Not too long ago a tragedy struck right here in the D.C. suburbs 
when a working couple with no better option available to them was 
force to leave their eight-year-old daughter in charge of her little 
brother and his playmate. When a fire broke out and she ran for 
help, the door locked behind her, and both of the younger children 
died. This is the kind of thing that our famili^ face day after day 
afl^r day throughout America. 

The ABC bill, Mr. Chairman, that you have championed for so 
long and of which I am proud to be a cosponsor, deals with the 
issu^ of quality of child care. We know that very young children 
need individual attention to develop normally. Yet, 30 States do 
not r^uiate the group size of facilities for preschoolers—SO States 
do not regulate. 

Along with grroup size, the training skill and attitude of child 
care staff are crucial to the quality of care. Yet, at least seven 
Stat^ allow totally untrained persons to staff day care centers. 

Some people have argued that national minimum child care 
standards will make child care more expensive for famili^. In any 
event, we can no longer allow our children to pay the price for 
unsafe and inadequate care. 
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As the parent of two young daughters myself, I do not believe 
there is a parent out there who does not worry about the safety 
and well-being of their children when they cannot be with them. 
We have heani a lot about the tremendous need for available and 
affordable child care. But this bill, the ABC biU, also considers the 
quality of their care, its effects on the development, safety and 
health of our children. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this really is the key part, I believe, of this 
legislation, and I am sure our witn^ses today will help us under- 
stand important aspect of child care. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for your leadership on this 
issue. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Senator Harkin. 
Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will wait until 
questioning the witnesses. 
Senator Dodd. Senator Jeffords? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JEFFORDS 

Senator Jefforto. Thank you. Just a very brief statement, and I 
appreciate the opportunity, not teing on the subcommittee, but I 
have worked long and hard, as Senator Hatch pointed out, on the 
House side for this, and I deeply appreciate the bipartisan attitude 
that we have th^ year developing not only the ABC bill but some 
tax alternatives, because I feel that we must have a comprehensive 
approach. 

But I do remain particularly troubled for the potential of exces- 
sive church^tate entanglements and the possible religious discrhn- 
ination that could arise under the ABC bill and impair its passage 
as well as its implementation. 

Also, while you want to ensure that busine^ does have an ade- 
quate role to play because some of the mc^t innovative ideas that 
have come forward in the child care area, such as home work and 
such as flextime, have come from the business community, I am 
also troubled by the liability insurance problems. And all of these 
we must consider, 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to 1^ here t<xiay and espe- 
cially to introduce our Governor a little bit later. 

Senator Ik>DD. Thank you very much, Senator Jeffords. 

We are delighted to have with us two Governors this morning. 
Governor Schaefer and Governor Kunin. I would like to begin by 
asking my colleague from Maryland, the senior Senator, Senator 
Sarbanes," if he would care to make some opening comments for the 
purpose of introduction of the Governor. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL SARBANES. A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the subcommittee. 

Mr, Chairman, I first want to commend you for ^hcKiuIing these 
hearings at the very outset of the 101st Congress, and I want to 
join with others of my colleagues who have already expressed their 
appreciation to you for your very strong and continued leadership 
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on this important legislation. You have placed it high on the na- 
tional agenda, and you have kept the issue on the national agenda, 
and I am convinced we will act on it in this Congre^, since there is 
no higher pnonty than protecting our most valuable national re- 
source, the well-being of our children. 

A^^L???"^^' ^ ^ow, I was a cosponsor with you of the 
ABC bill m the last Congress. I deeply regret that we were not able 
to complete final action on it. And I very pleased to join with you 
again m sponsoring this legislation as you reintroduce it in this 
Congr^. 

I have a statement for the hearings which I will submit for the 
record. 

Senator Dodd. Without objection, it will be included. 

Senator Sakbanes. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I think we are very fortunate this morning to have Gover- 
nor Schaefer here to lead off the testimony on this legislation. His 
experience and background in Government is miique. For 15 years 
he was the most successful mayor in the country. He was the 
mayor of Baltimore. Before that, he was a very strong force in our 
Government as a member and then president of our city council 
And smce 1986 he has been the Governor of our State. 

Governor Schaefer has recognized the existence of a serious prob- 
lem m the supply of safe, quality, affordable day care, and has been 
working hard to address this problem. In our State he has in- 
creased funding for day care services. He has streamlined the regu- 
latory process. He has established in the State an office of child 
care coordinator to supervise the implementation of his initiatives 
Mid to provide very needed services to employers and to families. 
He has established a worksite child care center in the Maryland 
Department of the Environment to serve as a pilot project in evalu- 
ating day care services. 

As a mayor he was probably the most innovative in the country 
in developing programs to deliver services to people who need 
them He has continued that record as Governor, and he has kept 
Maryland at the forefront in the delivery of services to its people. 

I have spoken with the Governor. I know how deeply he feels 
about the importance of the issue we are addressing here this 
morning. And I have every confidence that his observations and 
prceptions both in terms of theory, but probably even more so in 

^ P^^ctice, will be very helpful to the committee. 

So, it IS a great honor for me to have this opportunity to come 
betore the committee to indicate my own very strong support for 
the endeavor on which you are now embarking and to present to 
you really an outstanding public service, Governor Schaefer 

Senator Dodd. T;iank you, Senator Sarbanes, very much, not 
only for being here hut for your support of this effort. 

Along with you, o." course, is the junior Senator from Maryland, 
who has already spent over an hour in this room this m< ming. We 
are delighted she was with us in the press conference, bi t frankly 
far more delighted that I had her by my side last year with Sena- 
tor Hatch m our lengthy discussions on working out a compromise 
on the ABC l^sj^slation. 
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American families do not have a better friend in the Congress, 
Republican or Democrat, than they do in Barbara Mikulski, a 
member of this committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON, BARBARA MIKULSKI, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Senator Dodd. 

I am just so delighted that the first hearing of the Human Re- 
sources Committee is devoted really to how we can provide care for 
our children, tender, loving care, not as a sutetitute for parents, 
but in addition to parents, to help them cope with their responsibil- 
ities for being in the marketplace. 

I appreciate your kind words and those of Senator Hatx^h. I was 
glad he referred to me as a cannonball and not a loose cannon on 
the committee. [Laughter.] 

But we will see how it all goes. 

But really my job sitting here at this table is to introduce our 
Governor from the i^tate of Maryland. Etefore I do, I would like to 
welcome Lieutenant Governor McCallum from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, who I know has made considerable effort in the area of child 
care. 

And I have to say a word about Governor Madeleine Kunin, who 
has been really a sister in the struggle to provide really adequate 
child care, meet the needs of her family, meet the needs of Ameri- 
can families, and at the same tim^ deal with and balance the State 
budget. We look forward to her advice. 

But I especially wanted to intrcxiuce in the warmest way Gover- 
nor Scbaefer to this committee. Senator Sarbanes has talked about 
Govpfiiur Schaefer s accomplishments in child care. But what you 
should know is that as Governor Schaefer talks to us today, we 
should know that he is really a ''pwple's Governor/* In a State 
that has a modest surplus, he has made sure that he is going to use 
that surplus to help both the homeless and the helpless and has 
placed a major effort in the area of children, the elderly, housing, 
and other things along those lines. 

But he is good not only at spending money, but making sure that 
he involves the private sector. And I think one of the most impor- 
tant things that we are going to hear today from Governor Schae- 
fer is really the involvement of the private sector. If we are going 
to have good child care in this country, we need the involvement of 
parents because they are the imary provider, but at the same 
time we need the involvement of the business sector. And if we 
have that triad of parents, responsible Government and a social re- 
sponsibility from the private sector, we will be able to do the pro- 
grams well. 

1 first met Governor Schaefer when he was a city councilman. I 
was a social worker working in the neighborho<xis of Baltimore, 
trying to bring drug addiction programs to the neighborhcxxis. It 
was in the mid-Sixties. We did not have very many of those pro- 
grams, but we put our heads together to see what we could do. We 
worked together when he was president of the city council, and 
then when I was a city councilwoman under his very able steward- 
ship as mayor. We tackled issues li^e lead paint poisoning that 
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were affecting our children. We tackled issues like gas heaters. We 
know what it is like to have standards and that if it is broke, when 
you fix it you do not create a bigger problem. 

He struggled with those issues. He has been a leader. He leads 
with his head and he leads with his heart, and that is why he is 
one of the most popular Governors in Maryland history. I am 
happy to introduce him. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Barbara, very, very much. 

Let me ask our colleague, Senator Jeffords, if he would care to 
introduce Governor Kunin and we have Lieutenant Governor 
McCallum as well. We welcome you here this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. I would be very pleased to do so. 

Our Governor is entering into her third term, and one of her 
high priorities has been to do something in our State about child 
(^re services, and she has been able to expand them. Since she took 
office in 1985, the State has tripled the number of working families 
who m^ive assistance in meeting their child care needs. 

Governor Kunin has reached out to the business community to 
search for solutions to the child care needs. In 1988 she appointed a 
special task force, the Partnership in Child Care Committee, to 
look at the ways the public and private sectors could work tc^ther 
better to meet the need of child care. In the past year the Governor 
has also hosted numerous breakfasts around our State, where em- 
ployers have been invited to discuss the child care issue from busi- 
ne^ perspective. 

F inally, last year the Governor oversaw the creation of a new di- 
vi'«on of child care within our State Government, a development 
that should greatly enhance the delivery of child care services in 
our State. 

Obviously, Governor Kunin is highly qualified to appear before 
us today, and I look forward to her testimony. Vermont has a good 
record in this area, and a lot of that is due to your efforts, and I 
deeply appreciate and the State does. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Not at ail. 

And we welcome as well, as I said, Lieutenant Governor Scott 
McCallum from the State of Wisconsin. 

I have been over your testimony. I know you have a strong inter- 
est in this subject, and I know your Governor does as well. There is 
a state of the State address, I guess, coming up. and so he could not 
be here with us this morning. But the Lieutenant Governor also 
serves on the national advisory panel of the Child Care Action 
Campaign, demonstrating an obvious interest in the subject matter. 

I want to tell you personally how much I appreciate your coming 
a great distiuice to be with us this morning and to share with us 
your views. 

We will go back and, if we can, begin with you. Governor Schae- 
fer. Again, I am delighted to welcome you to this committee. I ap- 
preciate your taking time, all of you, away from busy schedules, to 
be a part of this, the first hearing of the Labor Committee and, I 
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think, one of the first substantive hearing of any committee in the 
101st Congr^- 

We truly welrome you here. We appreciate the fine work ail of 
you have done- We would be glad to accept your t^timony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MADELEINE KUNIN, GOVERNOR OF VER- 
MONT, MONTPELIER, VT; HON, WILLIAM DONALD SCHAEFER, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS, MD; AND HON. SCOTT 
McCALLUM, UEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF WlSt^ONSIN, MADI- 
SON, WI 

Governor Schaefee. Senator, would you mind if Governor Kunin 
went first? She has a plane to catch. 
Senator Dona Not at all. 
Governor Schakfkr. If you would not mind. 
Senator Dodd, Not at alL 

Governor Kunin. Thank you very much, Governor Schaefer. 

I will stay as long as I can because I would like to hear the testi- 
mony of my TOlleagues and also respond to qu^tions. 

First let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mitt^, for giving us the opportunity to testify here today. I think 
it is clear that the reason we are here is that we feel very strongly, 
as you do, that this is one of the most important i^ues facing 
American families. As Governor of the State of Vermont, I take 
heart in the words I have heanl this morning because these are the 
words that we have all been using at the State level, that we want 
excellent, safe and affordable child care. And that is essential to 
the working families not only of our r^pective States but of this 
country. 

What is most encouraging in r^ard to this bill at this point is 
the bipartisan support that it is receiving, and certainly child care 
is a bipartisan ia^ue. In fact, you saw another indication of biparti- 
san support with Senator Jeffords^ introduction of me, a Republi- 
can introducing a Democratic Governor- We are in this together, 
just as you and Senator Hatch and the membership of this commit- 
tee is. 

I think all of the families in America have seen in the campaign 
season that politicians made many trii^ to child care centers and 
many people learned how to bounce those babies on their knees 
and smile and make the rounds. And we were delighted to see that. 

But I think now you have raised great expectations that after 
those visits there really is an expectation that something will 
result, that in fact tho&e child care centers will be the beneficiaries 
of Federal support in many areas that this bill outlines* In that 
sense, 1 think it is a great opportunity. I realize that as this new 
President takes ofUce and as this Ck>ngress begins its work, it is 
under a heavy burden to be fiscally responsible and that the budg- 
etary choices are indeed going to be very tough. 

Believe me, as Governor I know about tough choices myself. We 
have to balance budgets, we have to chcx^ our prioriti^, and we 
cannot do everything for every constituency, as much as we would 
like to do so. But we have in our State made a very high priority of 
child care because I believe, as does my legislature and as basically 
the various constituencies within the State, that this is where you 
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get the greatest imiMct, the great^t return, the greatest return 
both financially and on a humane level and on a prevention level. 

So that these dollars that you are considering allocating for this 
purpose I believe will be very well spent, even though it does re- 
quire a commitment up front. 

As I overheard at the press conference when Senator Dodd was 
asked about the CMt impact, that he related it to the welfare 
reform legislation, I would like to underscore that very strongly. 
We have welfare reform in effect in Vermont in the Reach Up leg- 
islation which is what we call it. It is now State law. But it is 
highly dependent on access to child care. And the connection be- 
tween enabling women to enter the labor force and having access 
to good chUd care is very strong, very real, very vital, and must be 
strengthened. 

That is why I see these pieces of legislation moving in tandem 
and being related to each other. Even though the welfare reform 
bill is law, it cannot really be implemented without the support of 
this child care l^islation. 

I veered somewhat from my written, formal t^timony. Partly, it 
is out of enthusiasm for this issue. I think that I would like to re- 
spond briefly just to the comments of Senator Coats, you know, 
what is the proper Federal role here, which I think is a very impor- 
tant question. Prom the State point of view, we definitely see the 
role as a shared responsibility. The States do not expect the Feder- 
al Government to solve the child care problem or to be heavy- 
handed in setting standards, regardless of what final shape this 
legislation takes. 

But we do believe that it is time for the Federal Government to 
share in the responsibility that basically the States have accept- 
ed—and more than accepted, really have been the innovators. Just 
to take the small State of Vermont as an example, we are known 
to be fairly frugal. We have nevertheless made an unprecedented 
commitment to financing affordable child care, and we are proud of 
that investment. 

We also have in that investment directly involved the business 
community. I certainly agree with Senator Mikulski's remarks and 
other remarks that this is most important that this be this kind of 
partnership between the business community and that the Federal 
Government and the State Government be close associates in this 
endeavor. 

Just to show you the level of our support, we have increased 
child care dollars— and you have to put those in relationship to the 
population of the State of Vermont- but from about $1.6 million 
four years ago, to $6.7 million in our fiscal year 1990 budget. At the 
same time, the Federal funding has been maintained at a flat or 
slightly less level. So, the State's line on the curve has gone 
straight up, while the Federal Government has remained either 
level or gone down. 

I think that is the basic message that we would like to convey to 
you, that there is an appropriate role for the Federal Government 
here, and it is really to reinforce and strengthen the steps that the 
Stat^ have laken. Even though we have been able to triple the 
number of child care spaces in our State just in the past four years, 
we stili feel that in Vermont there are some 30,000 children who 
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require care who are without care. So, we have started down the 
n^d, but we ne^ further assistant to meet the full demand. 

The wlutions that we ne«l I think are best achieved in the kind 
of partnership level that we have been talking about. Let me just 
briefly address the standards question, which I know is a sensitive 
one. 

As you know. Governors and States have been somewhat leeiy 
thro^h the years in having the Federal Government step into this 
area, but I think there is an appropriate way to do so, and from my 
last review of the bill, I think it tri^ to reach that level where it 
does not dictate to the Stat^ where it respects that there are 
manv ways to provide child care, that there has to be flexibility for 
chUd care homes, for child care provided in different settings, but 
neverthelefi® some minimimi health and safety standard I think is 
necessary to protect our families and to protect our children. 

I hope as tne bill goes through various drafts, that it will be able 
to achieve that balance betw^n allowing maximum flexibility and 
still creating a basic standard. 

I am also pleased in terms of the Iqpslation with its sliding-fee 
s<^e. That is the approach that we have taken in Vermont. We 
find that it works very effectively. We have also instituted a grant 
and loan prc^ram, as this l^islation prepenses. And we have put a 
great deal of emphasis on training, again as this legislation pro- 
poses. 

So, I believe that you are heading in the right direction, lai^ely 
because you are doing it pretty much the way we have done it in 
Vermont [Laughter.] 
And that undoubtedly is the highest compliment of all 
I also would ui^e you to a)ntinue to reach out by involving the 
private sector, as I indicated earlier. Let me just mention a few cre- 
ative examples of how the private sector has become involved in 
Vermont. We had, four years ago, eight employers who were in- 
volved in child care. Today we have 32. One of our employers, the 
Bcgner Ski Wear Company of America, in Newport, Vermont, is 
addressing both affordability and quality of child care by providing 
$20 per week to employees who send their children to licensed or 
registered facilities. And the company gc^ one step farther: It 
pays a small stipend to child care workers who enroll in additional 
training. It is this kind of not lar^e amounts of money but sensitiv- 
ity to quality and accessibility which the private sector has under- 
taken. 

We also have some seven nureing homes in the State of Vermont 
who have onsite child care and, by that innovatioL, have solved a 
number of problems simultaneously, one a labor shoitage and, two, 
quality care at the same time. 

Well, in conclusion, the States, I believe, are ultimately responsi- 
ble for protecting the safety and well-being of its children, but the 
Federal Government can help us do so by passing thi^ ABC bill and 
its recommended appropriations. 

I do urge you, as 1 have indicated, to act as quickly as possible. 1 
think the need is out there. The expectation and the hope is there 
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that you will act, and I think you will be roundly applauded for 
your foresight and courage when you do so. 
Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Grovemor Kunin follows:] 
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U.S, SENATE COHMITTSE OH lABOR AND KOMAN RCSOUI^CES 
SUSOWflTTEE ON cHiumm 
JANUART 24, 19B9 

TESTIWQWX 9r CQYSRHQR MAPgtEIWS Ht KOVIV 

CHAX»!AN DODD AND MEHBEKS OP THS CXWMICTEE, (;OOD IKIOIIIfG 
AND THANK YOO FOK INVITING MS TO TESTIFY OH THE ACT FOR BSTTSK 
CHILD CARE SERVICES, THE A8C BILL. I AM HERE TODAY BECAUSE I, 
AS GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF VERNONT, SmemhV BEUCSVE THAT 
£XCSLI£KT, SAFE AND AFFORDABLE CHIIi) CARS IS ESSEHTIAL TO THE 
WORKING FAHILIES OF HY STATE. OOR COKTINVED ECCNCWIC WU^ 
BEING DEPENDS TO A LARGER EXTENT !n!AH EVER Q» OUR ABIUTY tC 
AXM»tS5S THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS FACED BY TtfO-WAGS-EM^ER AKO 
SIKGU-PARSin* FAMILIES. CRILD CARE IS AT THE TOP OF 1^ UST« 

THE TLTtM OF THB BILL CmUORES OF A cmARMIiiG IKAGSs 

A CHILD PLAYING WITH WOODEN BLOCKS, XXABHIMG TRB ABCS NHII£ 
PXAYIl^ IN A SAFE AND LOVING IWIR^MMSMT. UNFt»CTOIIAm«Y, TOO 
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FEW AMERICAN CHir4)REN HAVE THAT OPPORTUNITY. THE LEGISIATIOK 
YOU ARE COKSIOERIHG TODAY, HOWEVER, HILL PROVIDE STATES THE 
BUILOIHC BLOCKS THEY NEED TO TAPRQVZ THE QUALITY OF CHILD CARE 
AND TO MAKE IT AFFORDABLE ^OR MORS AMERICANS « 

THE PURPOSE OF MY TESTrt«>NY IS TO TELL YOU IM THE 
STRONGEST POSSIBLE TERMS HJAT ADEQUATE CHIU? CARE SERVICES 
FOR AMERICA'S WORKING FAMIUES MUST BE A SH&EEQ 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BOTH THE STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERHMffllT. 

WORKING TOGETHER, WE CAN PROTECT HiOSE CHILDREN WHO HAY 
9E ABUSED OR NEGUICTED. WE CAN PROVIDE SUBSIDXESD lARE FOR 
THOSE WHO CAN AFFORD NO OTHER. AND WE CAN BE A CATALYST TO 
ENCCWRAGB BUSINESSES TO PROVIDE CHILD CARE FOR THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 

STATES LIKE VERMONT ~ DESPITE OUR SMALL POPULATION AND 
HISTORICALLY FRUGAL RSHfrATION HAVE NADS AN UKPRSCEDrafTSD 
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COMMXTMSHT TO FIMAMCXNG AFFOROABLE CHILD CARE. HE ARE PROUD 
OF <X}R ZMVSSTMEHT ZH OUR CHXU^ftEN. HE ARE ALSO PROUD OW (KIR 
BUSZMBSS COMMUHZTY, WHICH HAS EHTUUSIASTXCAlXY JOINED US IN 
A PASrHfERSaXP S^nuvTECy to extend child cars to 1«>RKXiK3 
FAMILIES. SCm 32 VERm>MT FINESSES N(Hf PROVIDE ON-SITE CKIUJ 
CARE AND AH XMCRSASING NUKSER ARE ADOINO CBtlO CARS TO THEIR 
SBMEFTTS PACKAGES, 

BETHEER FISCAL 1985 AND 1990, VSRH«iT*S FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR SUBSIDIZED CARS HILL HAVE N£ARI,Y TRIPLED. AT THE SAKE 
TIMS, THE STATE'S SHk?£ Of TOE EXPENSE WILL HAVE RISEN FROM 
40 I^RCENY TO 60 PSRCSHT. HHXUE THE FEDERAL OIVSRNlfSNT HAS 
LARGELY KALXSO AHAY FROM THIS OIALLENGB. 

VERMONT PAKENTS SPEND HOSE THAN $60 MILLION EACH YEAR PXW 
CHILD CARE. TOR AN AVSRACE VS»K>NT FAMItY WITH m> CHILORBN 
IN CHXIO CARE, COSTS CAM OOlfSinCS AS KUCB AS 33 PKRODIT OP 
THEIR INOORS, EVEN AFTER RECEIVING STATE AND FEDERAL TAX 
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CREDITS • 

SPEMDXNG ON CHILD CARE JS CHOWIHG DRAM^TICJVU.Y AS MORB 
AHD MORS WOMjat HAVE IJNTERED THE WORKFORCE. TO ACOWIOnATS TUB 
INCRSASE IN irORKlNO SINGLE PARENTS AND TWO-WORK£R FAHXUES^ 
THE MUMBER OF REGISTERED AND LICENSED CTILO CARE SPACES HAS 
NEARLY TRIPLED, RISING TBOH 6,000 TO 16,000 IN JUST tHiE PAST 
POUR YEARS. 

DESPITE THIS RAPID GROWTH, VCRHOKT'S CHILD CARE SYSTEM 
REMAINS UNABLE TO MEET THE NEEDS OF AN ESTIMATED 30,000 
VERMONT CHILDREN WHO REQUIRE QUALITY CARKp fffi AMTXCIPATE 
GROifING DEMAND FOE SERVICES IN THE YEARS TO CWR, YFT IfS SEE 
AN INmiSTRY WHOSE WAGES ARE SO UHf THAT TURNOVER AMCHfG CHILD- 
CARS WORKERS IS EXCESSIVELY HIGH* 

IF WE WANT AMERICA'S CHILDREN W CROW UP HKAI^THY AMD 
SECURE, WE miST DO BSTTBR* 

ERIC 
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HOW WE RESPOND NOW WILL HOT ONLY AFFECT OUR CKIU)REN^ StJT 
WIXX ALSO XHFLUEKCE THE STREHGlli OF OUR ECQKOMY* KATIOHALLYt 
XT MAS BEEH ESTIHATED THAT MORE THAN A THlUt) OF ALL PART-THW 
WORKfiRS WOULD WORK LONGER HOURS IF TH6Y COOLO FIND AD&WATB 
CSSLO CARS. MOREOVER/ IN VERHOKT CHXLD-CARE^RSLATCD 
ABSENTeEISM ALONE COSTS EMPLOYERS AN ESTIMATED $7.5 XXLLION 
EACH YEAR. NATIONALLY, THAT FICUKS RISES TO S3 BILLION. 

THE SOLUTIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS REQCTIRE BOTO A FINANCIAL 
O^IMITMENT AND POLITICAL WILL, DURING THE LAST FOUR YEAJU? IN 
yrzm^CmT, we have built a solid FOUNOATIC^f FOR FURTHER 
DBVELOFWEHT AMD IMFROVEHENT Of OUR CMILD CARE SERVICES* AMD 
WE HAVE DONE SO IN A WAY OTAT ATTESl^ TO T3CE S<XJNI»r^ OF THE 
ABC BILL*S APPROACH. lAST YEAR, WE m IN PXACB A P806RAK 
WEAKLY IDENTICAL TO WHAT ABC WOULD REOTtRE. AND IT IS WORKING, 
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¥B HAVE SCT STAHDAROS TO ENSURE THAT EVERY CHIW IH A 
LICENSED OR REGISTERED CHILO-CARE FACIUT^ IS SAFE AHO 
PROPERLY ATTENDED. WE HAVE SET MINIMUM STAFF-TO-CHIIiWEK 
RATIOS. WE HAVE i^OPOSED A REGUIATORY SYSTEM THAT WIU. REQOXRE 
THAT CHILD--CARE PROCRAKS MESH WITH THE DEVELOPMENTAI* Nm>S OF 
TOEXR YOUNGSTERS, WE HAVE FOCUSED PARTICULAJR ATTEKTIC«I M 
WtOVIDtNC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LCH-INCC^ WORKIKC PARKHTS; 
WE USE A SLIDING FEE SCALE TO ASSIST ELIGIBLE PARENTS WHOSE 
INCOMES ARE AT OR BELOW 80 P^CENT OF TOE STATE MEDIAN HfCQUBn 

we HAVE CREATED SMALL GRANT AND LOAN PROGRAMS TO HBlfi 
CHILD CARE CENTERS GET ESTABLISHED OR BETTER SHIPPED. WE ARE 
ALSO IMVESTING IN EFFORTS TO ENCOURAGE a^QTONITWS AND 
BUSINESSES TO PROVIDE CHILD CARE^ I AM DEUCKTED TO RBPORI 
THAT THESE PARTNERSHIPS ARE WORKIWG. 

THe VERMONT DIVISION OF CHILD CARE RECEIVES CALLS FROM 
ABOUT EIGHT EMPLOYERS PER WEEK WHO WAKT TO KNOW MORE hS<m 
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EXPAKOINC CHILD CARE BENEFITS. 

TO REACH EMPLOYERS WHO MAY NOT HAVE THOUaKT MUCT ABCHJT 
CBILO CARE, WE HAVE TRAINED OUR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FIBLO TEAKS 
TO BE EXPERTS ON THIS I3SUE. THEY ARE HELPING TO DEMONSTRATE 
THE LINK BETWEEN r.HXLD CARE AND A PRODUCTIVE WORK FORCE. WE 
HAVE MANY SUCCESS STORIES- 

ONE or OUR EMPLOYERS, JW:NER OP AMERICA IN NEWPORT^ 
VERMONT, IS ADDRESSING BOTH THE AFFORDABILITV AND QUALITY OF 
CHILD CARE BY PTOVIOING $20 PER WEEK TO EMPLOYEES WHO SEND 
THEIR CHm)REN TO LICENSED OR REGISTERED FACIUTIES. THE 
COMPAHY GOES OKE IMPORTANT STEP FARTHER: IT PAYS A SMALL 
STIPEND TO CHILD CARE WORKERS WHO EKROIX IN Am)ITI(HIAL 
TRAINING. BVmt NURSING HC^IES HAVE ESTABLISHED CHILD CARS 
CSHTSRS^ CREATIffO A *'WIN-WIH'' SITUATICW. EKPIX)VXEirT SHOaCAGSS 
AMD TURNOVER HAVE BEEN REmJCED, PARENTO ARE HAPPY, AMD 
CHILDSSM ARK WSXX CAl^SD FOR. 
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THE CABOT COOPERATIVE CREAHERY HAS ESTABLISHED AN OK-SITC 
CHIU) CARE CENTER FOR BOTH ITS KMPLOVEBS AND THE COKMUHXTir; 
A MODEl- OF HIGH QUALXTV CAKE, 

THESE THREE EXAMPLES DEMONSTRATE KOtf STATES CAK liEVERAGE 
TRSia RKSOCmCES IH CHILD CARE* WE ARE PROVIDING tfiADERSHIP AHD 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; THE PRIVATE SfCTOK IS RESPOKOXKa IfXTK 
EXPANDED CHXXi) CARE PROCKAHS* TOCETHmi WK ARE AM SrPECTJV^ 
PARTNERSHIP* 

BUT A MAJOR PARTNER IS MISSING: THE FEDERAL COVERNHEHT. 

THE STATES ARE ULTIMATELY RESPONSIMiS FOR PROTECTXKG THE 
SAFETY ANO WELL-BEING OF THEIR CHILOiUSN. TOE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CAN RSLP US DO SO BY PASSING THE ABC BZhL AND ITS 
RECONKENOED APPROPRIATION. 
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PERMIT ME TO COMMENT OH A FEW SPECIFICS* 

THE ABC BILL PROPOSES MI2IIKUK STANDARDS FOR CHILD CAH£. 
I WOULD URGE VOU TO HAKE THESE AS FLEXIBLE AS POSSIBI^, MHJLE 
HOLDING ONTO YOUR GOAL OF ENCOURAGING STATES TO IKPROVE THEIR 
SERVICES. 

STATES LIKE VERMONT HAVE ALREAi>¥ SET CAREFUL STAMDARDS 
THAT REFLECT OUR NEEDS AND VALUES. I AK HOPEFUL THAT AKIT 
STANDARDS ITOU MIGHT INCLUDE IN THIS BILL WILL REFLECT A 
NATIONAL CONSENSUS THAT ALL STATES WILL BE ABLE TO LIVE HITH. 

I BELIEVE THAT THE LEGISLATION'S SPESTDIKC REQUIREMENTS 
ARE FLEXIBLE ENOUGH TO MEET THE DIFFERENT CHALLSIk;^ FACED B¥ 
TSE DIFFERENT STATES. FOR EXAMPLE, TBE RSQUIREKSN7 CTAT 10 
PERCENT OF A STATE'S GRANT BE SPENT TO XMPfUDVB THE QUALm OF 
CARE COULD KELP ONE STATE HIRE MORE XUBVBCTCmB TO ENFORCE 
SAFETY STANDARDS, AND ANOTHER TO BOLSTER TRAlNlNa PROGRAMS* 
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KITH THE NEW FEDERAL ASSISTANCE, VKWftDNT WWI-D IWVEST XM 
TORE PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AT CHIIi>-CARE FACILITIES^ HOKE 
FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES, AND MORS EMPLOVER^BASSD PROGRAMS* 

GIVEN THE ENORMOUS POTENTIAL FOR SICPXjayER--ASSX8TI») CHXW 
CARE, I URGE THE COMHXTTEE TO mVESTlOATS W%6 THIS 
LEGISLATION MIGHT HELP STATES FORM FAimrBRSSXFS KXTH TRS 
PRIVATE SBCTOR. EMPLOYERS ARE BEGINMXNO TO UHDBRSTAND TBB 
VALUE OF OH'-SITfi CHILD CARE PROGRAMS AND OTHER CHILD CARS 
BENEFITS. NEVERTHELESS, THEY STILL NEED I^RS HELP FIK>K TffiS 
STATES AND PUBLIC SECTOR TO GET STARTED. 

SENATORS, I WANT TO O^SMEND YOU FOR FOCUSIlfG ATTENTXOII CM 
THE NEEDS OF OUR YOUNGEST CHILimEN AMD ^XR mBOOim PARXM79« 

ym; have drafted a bill that ensures TfiAT oos maxxchal 

IHTERm %n PROTECTING (HJR CHILDREH — ABU OW ECONOMIC FOTUBB 
MILL BE SERVED* 
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Senator Dodd. Governor, thank you very much, ^ain, we appre- 
ciate the tremendous work that you have done in Vermont on this 
issue and appreciate, too, the relative size of things and population. 
We are looidng at a lot of things that Stat^ are doii^— Vermont 
was certainly one of them and Maryland the other. So, we are 
doubly grateful for your efforts. 

Governor Schaefer. 

Governor Schaefkr. Thank you very much. Senator, 
First of all I would like to thank my two Senators. They pump 
up my ^o that is deflated. Every time I come over here they tell 
me what good work I have done, and I go back to the State and I 
find out tMt 1 had not done anvthing. [Laughter.] 
So, it is really great to come here. 

Before I start, let me commend you for having a hearii^ before 
the bill is actually introduce. To me, that is a commitment on 
your i»rt to do something that is absolutely ^sential as far as 
child care is concerned. I want to thank you, Senator Dodd, and all 
the members of the committee and the subcommittee for your 
action, 

I do not have to tell you that there is a need for adequate, afford- 
able day care, and it has reached, in my opinion, a critical stage. I 
have h^trd repeatedly today that there are millions and millions of 
children who require some form of day care, either night, day, 
weekend, whatever it might be. 

There is a different world from years and years ago. Ther^ are 
some pictures I want to show you. This was a family way, way 
back, way, way back. There was pop and there was mom, there was 
all the children. He was the worker, and the rest stayed home. And 
that is what it was years ago. 

Now, if I might get my young man to change that chart, I want 
to show you what it is today. There is today. 

You have the working mother. There is the child. And if you 
look at her fac^, she is aUve, she is vivacious, she is all the rest, but 
in her eyes she is worried. She is saying, *lVe 5ot to work. IVe got 
to work, but what is going to happen to my child?'' 

And I learned a long time ago that you can do anything to me, 
but do not touch my cMld— do not touch my child. 

So, we can start off by saying it is a new world, new banning, 
and you just cannot say, well, you know, there is not a need, there 
is no need. And if you would, just look at this chart, the percentage 
of women in the labor force. 

Would you mind if I walked around? 

Senator Dodd, Certainly. 

Governor Schaefer, In 1962, 66 percent were men and 34 per- 
cent were women. By 1986, down ten points, 56 and 44. And by the 
year 2000, 53 and 47. So, you are going to have a work force aimc^ 
equal. I think what is going to happen because you can see dra- 
matically by the chart that there are two people working, two 
people working. 

And I can cite one of the people who works on my staff, she had 
a person taking care of her child, the person left, and the difficul- 
ties that she had in order to get adequate day care. She has to 
work, wants to work, and is a very valuable member of my staff. 
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Two-income family is a fact. Single parent is a fact. Day care is a 
fact. And let me say, you cannot wait any longer. Chie of the things 
in Government that we do, we wait for the crisis to come up on us- 
Instead of trying to anticii^te the crisis, we wait. 

Now, I am a part of Government. I am not critical of anyone, I 
am part of it. We wait until we get right into the crisis stage, and 
then we start rushing around and try to do something. Thai is why 
I commend you for what you are doing right now. Before the bill in 
Congress is introduce, you are having your hearing. I think that is 
important. The problem of day cai^, of course, is not going to go 
away. 

Let me read you a letter that I just received yesterday from 
Randy Evans, who ib the head of our economic development. I 
th'nk this cit^ something: 

I had a very intercjsting visit to a a>mpany in Rockville, The company was found- 
ed in 197L The company is experiencing phenomenal growth. Their growth exceeds 
25 oercent annually, and they employ 250 people now, up from 70 ayear ago. 

This company is truly a microcosm of economic development The company has 
begun a diligent search for employees in a tight labor market in Montgomery 
County. Tliey have hirjd a number of people living in Silver Spring and Gaithere- 
bure. In fact» they have employed a company to try to find people to work. 

This company anticipates a m^'or production expansion in the near future. They 
are expressing concern about finding an adequate supply of workers in Montgomery 
County, 

An adequate suppiv of workers. So, you are working on two areas 
right now, and you are absolutely right on working on: one, people 
ofl welfare into job training, into day care and into the work force; 
and the other, this force that I showed you, this lady who is all 
ready to work but cannot find adequate day care. And that is what 
we are facing in many parts of the State of Maryland, and I am 
sure in other areas too. And if we do not find them someplace to be 
able to get this day care, we are in trouble. 

This company is expanding in the State of Maryland— and this is 
not the total exception to the rule — trying to find adequate people, 
trained, and adequate day care. &>, I think that is very important- 
Now, it is important. 

Well, let's talk about something. Is it important? Is day care im- 
portant? And who is it important to? First, to the children. First of 
all it means a safe place for the children to be, and that is where 
those minimum relations that the Governor was talking about, a 
safe place where children can go. 

Second, they get nutrition; they get good food to help maintain 
their bodies. 

And third, a place to play, but also a place to learn. It is not just 
taking a bunch of kids, putting them there and saying, "Okay, 
Idds, you can play all day. ' It is a learning process, and the earlier 
they do it. 

Now, what about parents? Parents have a great— and I will 
repeat what I said, you can do anything to me, but do not touch my 
kid. I worry about my child. So, they have got to have a safe and a 
worry-free place for their children. That is important. 

Second, it allows parents to enter or reenter the work force. 
Now, that is important. Enter the work force. Many people who 
have babies and they start at age 14 on up, enter the work force or 
some people reenter the work force. It is very important. 
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Third of all, this makes a great contribution to the community. 
No question about that. 

Business, now I will talk about this a little later. But firet, they 
are able to recruit and to retain employees. That is very important. 
And there is a perfect example, this company who needs employees 
and cannot get them because there are not enough workers out in 
Montgomery County— and I could cite other areas too. But they 
need trained workers and they need day care for their children. 

Now, what does it mean? It raises productivity. I will get to that 
a little later. 

Increases office efficiency. And there is no qu^tion about that. 

Government, what do^ it mean to us? Government has an inter- 
est. We can turn tax users into taxpayers. That is one of the most 
important elements that we can do. We expand the work force. We 
are in such competition all over the world. We have got to expand 
the work force. We have got an opportunity to do that. 

Invest in our next generation, not have people who are just 
saying, "Well, okay, I m on welfare, can't do it, going to stay 
home/' We have got an opportunity to invest in the next genera* 
tion, and I think that is important. We can save money. 

Okay. Adequate and affordable day care. How did I get interest- 
ed in this anyway? How all of a sudden did this guy get all so in- 
terested? First of all I have no children; a bachelor, too old, all the 
rest of this stuff. But how come I got interested in this? A couple of 
years ago, just as you said, Senator Coats, how come the Govern- 
ment got into this? And I thought to myself, I am not going to get 
into this. We are spending $37 million. Everybody is doing okay— I 
think they are doing okay. 

And I started to find out, it is totally disorganized, not doing the 
proper thing, day care centers were not regulated, too many regu- 
lations or too few r^ulations, did not have a good system. 

So, I went to a dinner with a lady by the name of Mrs. Grasmic. 
She is deputy superintendent of the schools of Baltimore Countv. 
She had asked me to come, and as a favor I went. She started talk- 
ingabout day care. 

The vi<» president of Stride-Rite was there, the vice president of 
Stride-Rite. He said, "We have the test day care program in the 
country, barring none.'* He said, '*We have found we save money 
by putting up our day care center/' I thought that cannot be, it is 
going to cost vou money, and you are just giving me a bunch of 
stuff. I do not believe it. 

I got on the train or plane or whatever it is, and went up to Mas- 
sachusetts, went to the Stride-Rite, saw this great facility that they 
had set up. I immediately said to him, ''Well, of course, this is c<^t- 
ing you a lot of money.'' 

He said, "It is. It's c<^ting us a quarter of a million dollars. But 
on the other side we are saving $300,000. No profit motive in there. 
We're saving alK)Ut $300,000 on at^nteeism, sickness, and all the 
r^t of that/' 

It was good business. It was good business. So, that is how I got 
into this idea of day care. 

What are we doing in the State of Maryland? Weil, it is difficult 
to develop workable r^ulations. The most difficult thing. Every- 
body knows how to do it. EverytK>dy is better than anylxxly else. 
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So, one of the things we found, it was very difficult to do the re- 
lations. And unfortunately, there is a tendency on the part of Gov- 
ernment of course, we know everything and the private sector and 
everjrhody else really does not know. And so we put in so many reg- 
ulations it is almost impossible for them to operate. 

So, one of the things is to develop a workable regulation. And the 
next thing that I caution you on: do not get the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State Government so tied up in bureaucracy that 
nobody can operate. That is the most important thing. You do not 
have to over-regulate and set up the bureaucracy that is so great. 
And it can be done. It can be done because there is a limit in there 
on how long it will take for us to comply. 

You must (^ordinate local. State and Federal roles. I found—and 
the reason I got interested— we had local rules, we had State rules, 
we had Federal rules, and so no one really knew where to go, all 
chasing all over the place trying to fmd out what the rule was to 
open up a day care center. And it was ©raential to build support. 
First of all, you have got to make sure that the parents believe us. 
Second of all, you have got to get the providers, the ones who 
really know how to run the day care (inters. 

We have run into trouble with religious oi^anization because 
they said, "You are intruding in what we want to do." And they 
got up signs, "Schaefer day <^re people" and "religious organiza- 
tions against Schaefer," and put up a whole bunch of stickers and 
all sorts of stuff. So, religious organizations gave us a problem. 

Busmesses, we had to assure them it was not going to cost them 
a tremendous amount of money. So, we did that. 

And after we did all this, success is not assumi. We must com- 
pete in the marketplace for quality, safety, convenience, and afford- 
^Uity of day care. There is no assurance in the very banning 
that you are going to set up a day care center that is absolutely 
success-prone. And I will tell you what we did on that. 

Now, what have we learned? The first thing, we streamlined the 
regulations. The State said, "These are the regulations for day care 
centers.' And the difilculty I had with my own people. We wanted 
to regulate all the way down to the bottom on what would be in 
the subflooring. And that is bad. Do not overr^fulate. 

And then streamline the regulations, one stop. So, we set up one 
place that you could go rather than a local, State, Federal and 
every place else trying to find out what we were doing. One place. 

We sponsored partnerships with business. And this was impor- 
tant. How do you get business mvolved? The first thing we said, we 
need business in, * We want you to come in. We want you to put up 
half the money. We'll put up half the money. And we'll work on 
this day care situation together." 

So, we started talking about loans and guarantees and technical 
help to set up onsite day care sites for employees. We got a man by 
the name of Stanley Wiles, who is president of Commercial Credit, 
got him interested in this, and said, "Mr. Wiles, we need you to 
help. How can we do it?" 

So, he did. He came in and started working with us on day care 
and the business in the private sector. And that worked. 

Initiate partnership with local Government, trying to stabilize 
and standardize zoning, licensing, and fire requirements. Everyone 
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had a different requirement on that, so that a person in one com- 
munity did not know what the other one was doing. So, we tried to 
trtandardize zoning and lic^nsin^ to make it one. 

Then we encouraged innovation. You are alwolutely right, there 
is no one way to do this. There is no one way to do it. So, as much 
innovation as you possibly can in the approaches to child care, pri- 
vate and public and nonprofits, onsite, centrally located, and suMi- 
dized and market rate. 

There was no one way. And when I talk about a number of— all 
rigfht, what are we doing in Maryland. Okay. That is what we were 
doing in Maryland. 

Now, what can you do? You are doing it. Do not get sidetracked. 
The time is now. Day care is now, not 10 years from now, not five 
years. Right now. We need the encouragement from the Federal 
Government that will say the Federal Government is inter^ted in 
dav care. 

Now let me caution you, as a person who has been a mayor, now 
a Governor, when you get in, stay in. You do not have to over-re- 
late us, but make the commitment of the amount of money that 
you are going to make, and then set a time that we will know that 
we are going to have the support of the Federal Government for 
this length of time as far as day care is concerned. 

Now, I have been in the {^t very enthused with things that the 
Federal Government has done, and they have pulled back on some 
of the thin^, and it has caused me some problems. 

Okay. What do we need? Pass the bill now, provide low- and 
moderate-income families with day care. Provide for the working 
poor. Now, that is important because this group that I talk^ about 
the fact thev cannot get jobs over in Montgomery County because 
there is no day care or there is no training for them. 

Give States some flexibility on administrative costs. We already 
talked about that It is not the amount of money; just let us be able 
to operate within the amount of money that you give us. 

And allow for innovation. Do not totally r^rict on what the var- 
ious day care centers can do. You have got some time to give them 
an opportunity for innovation in the prc^am. 

Then, set minimum standards. You should set standards, and I do 
not disTOurage you from settii^ standards. In fact, I encourage you to 
because if you are putting up the money, you should be able to come 
over and say to me, ''I want to look at what you're doing. I want to 
see what you're doing/' So, minimum standards, I think, is impor- 
tant 

All right. Now, I set up day care. I said to our people. ''We are 
going to set up a day care center/' Being the Governor, ail I had to 
do is snap my fingers, set up a day care center. The first thing I did 
was I ran into opposition and delay by my own people because it 
was something brand-new and they were not sure they wanted to 
do it. 

So, we said to them, ''Set up a day care center/' 

Where do you set it up? What building do you put it in? That 
was the next thing our people said, *'How do you set these up? Do 
you set it up in the building, in an addition to another building?" 

Okay, And we watched them operate. It took about nine months 
for them to go through ail the regulations, finding the building. 
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getting the provider, and then going out to get the parents to bring 
their kids in. You know, as soon as we opened it up, we thought, 
"Well, you're going to be flooded, flooded with applications." 

Wasn't so. First of all, back to what I said, parents say, "Do any- 
thing to me, but don't touch my child." They wanted to be sure 
that our day care center was safe, that it was clean, that it was 
providing the right ^rvice. And now we are starting to get people 
in. 

So, what I am suggesting to you is set up a Federal center. Take 
Prince Georges County, go over into Prince Geoi^es Ck)unty and get 
your bureaucrats to set up a center for Federal employees. Let 
them go through the routine somewhere, whether it is in Vermont 
or wherever it might be, set up a center yourself for Federal em- 
ployee. Then there is a commitment; then you see how difficult it 
is to set one of these up, to live within the relations, be able to 
move within a reasonable length of time, to be able to spend the 
money. Then you will be able to see what this difficulty is all 
about. 

That is what I would like to see done. And that is what I have. 
So, we will get back to this young lady on our chart. 

Now, after this testimony today, I do not know if you notice, her 
eyes have changed. [Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Governor Schaefer follows:] 
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M!r. Chairaan ax^ divtinguifllittd seabera of t]i« Sttbcofi&ittM, thank 
yoo^ for tte opportunity to sbai^ witli y<m ooncAm about the 
pxtmmistq need for high quality, affordable, and accessible child 
care. 

Sotr Aaerica nurtures its children today will determine our 
prosperity tottorrov* Hhen we looX at our children, ve are 
looldng at our future. They are our most precious natural 
resource* They are our legacy* 

The health and safety of Aaerica^s children Bust never be 
G<»q;>rQ3ftised. In years past, «Mt: children had i^rents at hose to 
look after th«B when they were infants and toddlers, and later, 
after school. Econosaic realities, however, have changed the 
responsibilities and roles of parents* 

itore and sore families have two wage earners, or are headed by 
single parents, forced to worX to sake ends meet. Many As^ican 
families sii^ply cannot afford to have om parent stay home to 
care for the kids* In fact, a recent study ccnamiasioned by the 
House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families found 
that 35% more two-parent families would liv^ telw the poverty 
line if both parents were not employed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hers today to siq^rt the Act for Better c^ild 
Care Services, the 'ABC* bill* Uhlike many other witnesses who 
will testify in favor of the bill, however, X have seen the 
systm it establijdies actually i#ork* I have i>«en the minimum 
health and safety standards it creates ensu:^^^ safety for the 
children of low tmd middle iz^cme families. I have s^n the 
ix^entives it offers stimulate growth 9o that £?ood day care 
became available to more families. 

ABC is not an untried day care scheme. The b;\l will work. I 
ycnow because it is already working for ou; hildren in 
Maryland. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the role ^.f -^vemment is to 
help people. He help people by listening to ^Ji^ic concerns, and 
providing services to satisfy their needs, Tt^ay, there are 
thousands of hard working sen and ttrosen in »y state who are 
concerned about finding a safe place for their children during 
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tarn worit <Say* Manr am parmts who, beoauM of acom»ic 
tMlitiM/ fiMd to mrk. Others «r« valfare reclpientB who want 
to «o^cto g^t off public amistatK^ and beccmi »alf-«ufficiont. 
For thaM parmts, tha lack of good day cara say pravent thaa 
fros finding jobs* 

Mr. Chairman, thasa pmoplft i»ad iHir assistanca. Tliay need mora 
day cara i^ntara that ara af fordabla to aiddla axKS low ii^scm 
worting fasdXiaa. Hoat iafKjrtantly, th«y naad tha assurance that 
thair ohlldran will ba safa. 

^ ^ *^5r tor paqpla-*it'a good for kmsinaas. 

all know that an n^loyaa wiK> kiKwa hia <aiild is in a safe 
Myirm»Mt has batter aorala, and that an «q;>loyaa t^o knows her 
child is being Mil cared for is »ore productivs. Tiros, ABC will 
help businesses raoruit and retain es^loyaas, and raise the 
prodwtivity and effioieiK?y of those alra^ty working. 

Tha health and aafety of children should ba «*r overriding 
coooarn when we provide day cara, and ADC ia tha only legislation 
that adequately addresses this issue* Kr. Chairnan, we owe it to 
the Billions of working parents acroas this country — whether 
they are two paranta fro« tha sane fa»ily trying to aaka ends 
sjst, or a single parent struggling to raise a family alone — 
that when they drop off their child at day care to « to work, 
ttat child wUl ba k^ perfecUy safe until they pick tlMn up in 
the avanlAg. h systaoa of *c»vaat aa ptox * is sis^ly tmiK»?mtabla 
wh«i it is our cdixldren that are at stake. Ttm government auat 
guarantee safety in diild cara. 

^^lack of good c^d care is a national problaa, demanding a 
coi^r^ieiMiiw solution. Ito must form a partMrship between the 
federal governmmt and the states to increase tha amcmnt of safe, 
affordable child care. 

rtm first step in thia partnership is the ABC bill. mx. 
Chairman, as Governor of KtoyXand, I can tell you that I need the 
ABC bill. It will help malm cdiiid care safer, less esoNmsive, 
end easier to finds for thousands oiT familiaa in state. 

In Ifaryland, we are working to incraama the supply of aafe ai^ 
affordabls child care, tast year, I sponsored a Child Care 
Initiative Signed to help working parents by creating an 
environment to allow tha expansion of available day cara, while 
ensuring that the care provided is of the highest quality. 

In Maryland, we have a history of ensuring quality in day cara 
through vigorous enforcement of tough safety standards. In fact, 
Maryland is one of only three states in the country with a staff 
to child ratio of 3j1 for infants. 
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A »ajor part of siy Child Care Xnitlativa was th« conaoXidation of 
lioanaij^ and raqrulation of day cara* 1%ia vas dasigned to 
•traaalina tha raoulatory procass to halp providara cmpXy with 
our standards # i^ile still kaapls^ <mr co«ad.tmnt to imrldlt^ 
faailias that tteir childran will be safa. Over ragulating viXl 
ba countarproductiva. Too mich Imreaucratic rad tap« iriXl atifXa 
tba growth and dovaX^^Mnt of day care* But vhan you're talking 
about tlia haalth and safety of our children, X thinX it is clear 
tliat ai n i»ua regiaatory standards are essential. I aa axK^^aged 
by tba resp^tsa to ay prograsi so far, and XooJc forward to its 
iiq;>Xmentation vithin tte next feir aontlui. 

Z aa proud to say tliat we have aXvays had trsMmdous cooperation 
fros thm private s^stor* 1^ have vorlced with day care providers 
to make sure that the cXlaata in Maryland is favorabXe to 
industry grovth. At the saae tiae, businessM in KaryXaivl have 
accepted rMs<»mble heaXth and safety regolatims as necessary* 

Xn addition to ^saoXidating Xi^nsing and n^ruXation of day 
care, ve have begun to provide ^iMnci»i assistance to businesses 
trying to set up chiXd »re faciXities. X have aXso MtabXished 
a vork-site chiXd care center at the KaryXand Departaent of the 
Snvironaent. this center is a pilot project that X h<^ %riXX 
shov aXX eiq;»Xoyers in MaryXand the vaXue of providing good day 
care for their ai^Xayei^* 

l^reover, X recentXy have suteitted a tM^Kr^t r^juest that wilX 
increase the aacmnt of state aoney for c^Xd care prograas, 
incXuding the estabXishaent of a privat^j^lic partnership 
dmigned to provide regionaX resouroe and referraX services 
throu^iout KaryXand* Ha are aXso initiating partnerships with 
Xocal govemaents to increase the suppXy of chiXd care in their 
coaaunitiest 

X aXso aade avaiXable additional aoney for subsidised child care. 
This aoney viXX be used to purchase chiXd care sarvices for low- 
incoae faailias* 8y asking Xicanaed chiXd care avaiXable to aore 
Xow^incMe faaiXiea, X have re-^eaphasised our ccmitaent to 
heXping our state 'a Xess advantaged citisens* 

Under ay proposaX, we created an office of ChiXd Care 
coordinator* This person is responsibXe for overseeing the full 
iapXeaentation of the pXan* Xn addition, the office wiXl offer 
consrXting and technicaX assistance to ea^Xoyers, and provide 
resource and referraX services. 

HhiXe X aa confident these prograas will increase the supply of 
day care in Maryland r it is essential that the federal government 
provide the state with resources that coi^leaett our efforts, we 
need the ABC bill to help us aake day care safer, more 
affotrdable^ and easier to find for aiXXions of faailies in 
KaryXand ai^ across the nation* 

3 
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rtm hmmtitm of tiM ABC bill ams 

ABC r^qoizm all day oara providers «iio re^iva fi^aral 
aMiatanca to Mat miniaisa hMlth and aafaty standards, thereby 
guaranteeing vorMLng parents that their children wilX be properly 
oared Cor during the work day. lai^m steskUurds will be developed 
over the next feir years by child care experts, state end local 
govemaent r^ummtatives, and MadlMurs of the busiMss and 
religious oomuities* 

ABC eaXes diild <mre »ore affordable for low and middle 
inooM voi^ng fa»ilies* The states are required to provide 
direct ^lild care subsidies to loir^inooM voiicing families* 

♦* ABC isproves tiM availability of child care by allowing the 
statas to use a permntaM of foderal funds for grants and low- 
interest loans to establish or es^and ^Id care progrms; to 
irecroit and train nev providers, to l^lp ssall business consortia 
establish day care progress, mroviding funds to increase 
providers' a<»:e;!>s to affordable liability insurance, ABC also 
moves a aajor <^tacle to potmtial day care providturs* 

a* ABC provides the states with essential fedarel resources to 
<»M^leaent their own child cere initiatives- 

t* federal glaiJigi hMlth ai^ safety stesdards ere essential to 
protest the nillimis of ehildrm In day oare. 

Nr. Chairmn, today^s parmts do all they can to keep their 
children safe, ^niey closely scrutinise the toys they play with, 
food they eat, and clothes they mar« Because «&r sorld is so 
(^»licatsdr however, with thcmsends of diildren's products 
available to families, parents can't amitor everything. As a 
results we the peqple, thnmq^ tlM federal gof^mment act to 
ensure the health and safety of children. Chlldim's toys, food, 
and clothing are all tMted. Horeover^ tiM federal govemsent 
rsguires special caps m prescription ^hrug bottlM to prevent 
children tnm taking potentielly harmful medlcatim. 

thess practice are aoc^^ted by our society as necessary for the 
protsctioo of ohildrm, bscause %ai r»?ognisa that our kids are 
often too young or inei^erieneed to know what is harmful to thas. 
If it is good public policy to regulate iihat children play with^ 
eat, and iiaar, is it m»t also prudent that m ensure safety in 
the places «mere they learn end grow while their parents ars at 



XX. ime ABC bill will help more families afford good child cars 
by targeting money to people with low iacMss. 

All working fasllies are vulnerable to the high cost of good 
child care. However, this burden is particularly severe for th« 
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allliom of Xoir^^incoM fasili«s. c^At of day Mr« in 

KaryXand av^ragM $2,900 a year, and can be as hi^ aa $4,000* 
Tha poor mxftmr momt beca\iae they 8i»end a greater portion of 
their incoM on child care* Moreover, their incoa» level limits 
the choioM available to thea i^en deciding how to care for their 
)cids durii^ the vork day* 

under AbC, states vill allocate a large percentage of fcideral 
funds to provide direct assistance to lov-inc^ne vorldLng families 
on a sliding fee scale. Consequently, tte bill talces into 
acoonxtt that while milli^is of parmts throuq^Kmt Aiaerica cannot 
afford to stop working to cars for their kids perscmally, these 
parmts also cannot afford whatever high quality child care 
currently exists* By targeting atrniey to those who med it aoat^ 
ABC makes sure that child care is available to all families* 
States will have discretim to determiM the allocation process, 
and parents will be able to choose trcm a wide range of c^ild 
care providers* 

XXt. The MC bill will make child care easier to fiad« 

All acrooe America, the demand for day care exceeds the supply* 
In Karyland^ anra than 648,000 children under age 14 have working 
»ot!Mrs* Of these, about 233,000 are under age six* While most 
of these children xuMd saam sort of care provided outside the 
home, there is room for <mly about S3, 000 children with licensed 
day care provid<urs* 

The provisions of ABC allow use of funds for grants and loans to 
establish or expand child care programs* By subsidising child 
care provLerv, states will be enccmraging the growth of more 
child carr. centers* In additi(»i, under ABC/ extensive resource 
and referral networks will be established within the states to 
further increase the siq^ly of child care« 

XV. The JUK? bill providM tlto states with essential federal 
resooroes to eemplsMmt or esq^amd state initiatives « 

Child care is a national concern < that demands a national 
solutim* Karyland, like many other states, has initiated 
programs to make day care safer, more affordable, and available 
to as many faisil'ies as possible. Becaxise of the scope at the 
problem, however, it is essential that the federal government 
provide the statM with financxal assistance* 

If ABC was fully funded, Karyland would receive about $45 million 
for child care services. That is almost five times more money 
than we received last year under Title XX, the Social Services 
Block Grant, the extra money received under ABC would complement 
our efforts to help low and middle income families in Karyland 
find day care for their children* 
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«Wl«r«i vittont kia««sl«« iadnrtcy gsovtb. y*****^ 

^^i*!L*" ^ eharg. that rwfairing miBimai hMlth aod .af.ty 

2^*2fr3L^^!i*'*^* of day car. . Kr. Chainaan, I as. hare 
to tall yon tbasa tduurgas ar« falM. I know tha ABC bill will 

^ alrwMiy worJtiog in sy .tata. 
Toillurtrata, nr. Otaiiaan, I would lilw to plaoa into tba 

l«tt«r trcm Urn. Swun Barts, 9r«*idant of tho Maryland 
—f..^ Aa»ociatio«, an orguiaaUon ooapriMd of dar^rT^ 
^ r^fT *• yoa can aaa nr. CUmiAan, tha 

vary arctv ti»t carltica of ABC ar9P» would ba hart by tiM bill. 
im willin, to go on tha r^MM ia favor of it. 

»oa, I waloona tba atandaxda tbat will ba fonMtlatad nndar ABC. 
imila tbay ananra tba baaltb and aafaty of obildran in day car*, 
^ ara flaicibla anoin^i for atatoa lika Maryland to^^Lua 

Moraovar, rwA atandarda will not ba 
orarly bturdanaosa <m providar*. 

lb«ra ara Many otbar potantial aolutiona to tba cbild oar« 
•bertaga pr^laa. Cbiaf aama tbasa otbar anoroacbaa i« tba UM 
of tax oradita to provida faniliaa witb acmay to purcdwaa cbild 

«f«?^^ri Pr^idant Boab baa propoaad a cbild cara plan baaad 
■ainly on tba uaa of tax cr«Ut». Bis $2.2 billion propoaal 
••tablisbaa a childran'a tax raradit for loir-inoooa working 

f^i.J5*iv***l^'^!*-**" dopandant cara tax cridit. I 

an>lat»I tba Prasidant for davoting ao wKdi attantion aiMl 
raaottrcaa to tba efliild cara isaoa. 

JSi^Jn^^,^**!?* ^* and »ay ba a poaitive addition to 

tba ABC bill, tbay do not far anoogb. Tax cradits alono do 
not provida tba ci»9r«banai^ aolutica tbat ia t«icaaaary. 
SpMifically, tbaa* propamOa do not adagnataly addrMS tba naed 
^ !^SfL^***.****-**ff?y caiildr«». la addition, nany fail 
to provida balp f or fa»Uiaa witb •cbool cblldraa. itoraover, 

*^ aignif ioantly aaka child cara aora 
affordabla, particolarly for low ln<MM AMricana. 

». Cbair«an, tba naad for high quality <diild cara ia growing. 
It la tba govarnMftt'a raapoaaibility to aaaiat tba Billiona of 
^^^1^ Jt^ff *^ ^ Maryland and all acroaa Awariea lAo aaak good 
quality <a»lld cara. As public offlciala, tbat ia «ir cballanga. 
Wa Bust atimilata gnwtb in tba cbild car* industry, wbila 
guarantaaing tba baaltb and safety of tba siillions of cbildran 
Vixo Bust ba sarved. 
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C^TogrttM should P&m tlw ABC bill tills y«ar because it is t3ie 
only proposal that gives the states sufficient rasources to 
iaqplasent and aaintain child care programs, as mil as the 
flexibility to meet local coiKlitions, Thm bill will provide 
MarylSLDd vith essential st^>port to coBq;>leaie8t our initiatives 
that hslp the thousands of vorking families in Maryland find safe 
Child cars for their Kids* Mr. Chaimum, the bill is 
legislation whose tisie has arrived. It coincides ^rfectly with 
the ABC's of raising children today* 

Thank you very smch Nr. Ouiirman and distir^ished panel for the 
(Opportunity to share ay views with yra« I will be pleased to 
answer any questions. 
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Senator Dodd. Understandably so. 

Governor, we thank you for your t^timony. I do not know how 
much time you will have. Maybe you will want to stay with us. 
Maybe some of your staff can stay. We are going to have some ab- 
solutely excellent testimony from the United States Army, which 
has had a remarkable child care prc^am for a number of yeare. In 
fact, it is (X>mpelling t^imony about standards and the kind of 
child «»re pn^ram they have that everyone should hear about 
across not only this country but around the world on military 
bas^. 

I should say we in the Senate as well have a child care facility, 
and before you leave, if vou would like to stop and see it, it is right 
around the corner from nere. We invite you to look at it. 

But I think your point is well taken. We need to do it more 
broad-based as well in some of the agencies around the country. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum, we thank you for coming. You 
are very patient. 

Governor Kunin, I gather you may be dej^rting. We will perhaf^ 
send you some questions to which you could respond in writing, if 
that is appropriate. 

Governor Kunin. That is fine, Senator. 

Senator Dodd. We thank you for taking the time you did, and we 
apologize it went a little later. 

Lieutenant Governor, we thank you for being with us this morn- 
ing and look forward to your testimony as well. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Tliank you. Actually, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor I am used to this, to having people get up, to have 
Governors leave. 

Senator Dodd. Does your Governor do that? [Laughter.] 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Let me thank you, Mr. Chair, 
and say that we run independently in a primary in Wisconsin and 
link up in the general. So, I will be speaking as an administration. 

But your comment as to does a Governor do that, he apologizes 
for not being here today. I tri^ to encoumge him to come, and I 
would give the state of the State in Wisconsin, but he deemed it 
more appropriate that I be here, [Laughter.] 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Let me say that as we listen to 
testimony and as we go through this, I think few would disagree 
about the imix)rtance of child care. While there are some, I think 
generally there will be a consensus that child care is an important 
issue and becoming an increasingly important issue just by the 
mere fact of what is happening with the demographic^. 

I have been in the State Senate for 10 years, and I know there is 
always a chance, when you are third and following in testimony, of 
repeating and I will try to focus in on a few issues that have been 
touched upon. 

As you commented in the introduction, I have been actively pro- 
moting employer-supported child care in Wisconsin. I have been a 
member of the national advisory panel on Child Care Action Com- 
mittee as well as some other national groups on child care. 

As well, I am the father of three young children ages six, two 
and one, and a working spouse. I have a working spouse, so I can 
speak from firsthand experience of various types of child care, the 
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difficulties of finding that child care, and the great effort it takes 
for a family. 

Let roe sav as well, despite the picture of a woman taking her 
child to worK, I view this as a family issue and not as a woman's 
issue. I think we see increasingly that people do realize that, and 
particularly the youjc^er generation of men will recc^ize that it is 
important as a family i^ue. 

Well soon there will be a variety of child care proposals l^fore 
Congre^, each with its own imrticuiar focus. While it is encourag- 
ing to see the ii^es supported by memters of both parties, we 
must make certain that the greatest number of people receive as- 
sistance without spending money needl^iy and without inhibiting 
the flexibility of families, businesses and individual States. 

Governor Thompson is concerned about several provisions con- 
tained in the 1987 Act for Better Child Care Services, the ABC bill 
Those concerns included: the multibillion-doUar price tag in an era 
of massive budget deficits; as well as provisions manoating r> 20 
percent State match in funding; other Federal mandates; and the 
creation of costly layers of State bureaucracy, the feeling that that 
would only add to the tax burdens in our States. 

Hopefully, with the new bill — and I apologise I was not able to 
get in in time to hear your pre^ conference this morning — but I 
am hopeful that you have aadressed all of th<^ concerns and we 
can now move forward. 

Despite our specific concerns with last year's ABC approach, the 
Thompson administration recognises the need to address child care 

uality, affordability, and availability. And as you well know, the 
em(^aphics do show the number of two heads of household, two 
working parents in a household, growing increasingly. By 1995 we 
anticipate three out of every four school children — three out of 
every four school children— will have \x)th parents working. 

In Wisconsin, as in many States now, economic development has 
b^jome a catch phrase, and many thin^ are able to pass because 
of the economic development label. But in particular, I think it is 
important to look at child care not as a social ii^ue but also to link 
it and see how important it is to economic development. And as 1 
say, in Wisconsin, for busine^es to look at this solely in terms of 
busine^, they will make an economic decision to add child care 
either as an option or working with others to ^tablish child care. 

In fact, right now we are working with the Ford Foundation on a 
study to measure, to actually try to measure in dollars and cents, 
the impact upon business*^ of setting up child care. 

As well, as we look at the private sector in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, the fastest-growing small business by sector, the fastest-grow- 
ing small business, with a 15 percent annual growth rate in the 
area, is the business of child care. And we will continue to look at 
that as a business. 

Child care is now the fourth largest family budget item, after 
food, housing, and taxes. We are trying to change taxes in Wiscon- 
sin so that will no longer be third. 

Crovemor Thompson does support President Bush's approach to 
address the child care issue. Through children's tax credit and the 
refundable de^^ndent care tax credit, the President intends to 
attack the problem by supporting parental choice, not Federal 
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mandates and an expanded child care bureaucracy. Parents and 
their children have a variety of child care needs, aepending upon 
their individual circumstance. Ultimately, this Nation s child care 
policy must allow for parental individuality and support i^rental 
responsibility and authority. 

In addition, support for Federal tax credits to help lower- and 
middle-income families pay for child care, this concept is also gen- 
erating interest in Wisconsin and, I know, a number of other 
States, with the fiscal note being important to us, however. 

When i^rents become involv^ in the choice proc^, the quality 
of the care environment improves dramatically, and the improve- 
ment of eveiy child's opix>rtunities must be our goal. Not only does 
the tax credit approach enhance {^rental choice and address qual- 
ity, but it also stresses the individual nature of each State. 

Now, historically States have developN&d in different ways, as 
have their decisionmaking processes ana the ways in which they 
have responded to social problems. Any Federal child care policy 
must preserve State flexibility, helping States to implement pro- 
grams and pursue their own fiscal responsibilities. 

Presently, my office is surveving the 50 Stat^ to develop profiles 
of State efforts to promote ana improve the child care system. The 
preliminary results indicate that the States are moving positively 
to address the issue. 

Many States have implemented or are currently reviewing a va- 
riety of proposals, including tax credits for both families and em- 
ployers who subsidize employee child care expense; revolving loan 
funds for day care facility startup and expansion; the development 
of before and after school day care — we do require that in Wiscon- 
sin; model employer plans for State employe; Statewide r^urce 
and referral networks; grant programs for startup and expansion; 
development of public-private funding mwhanisms to finance child 
care projects; and the establishment of insurance pools to lower the 
cost of liability coverage for child care providers. 

In Wisconsin we are working to promote child care quality, af- 
fordability, and availability. We are confident that our system of 
child care training and regulation assures quality for Wisconsin 
families. Currently, Wisconsin has 1,400 licensed group day care 
centers, over 6(K) licensed family day care operations, and 2,700 cer- 
tified family day care homes. 

Our ^tem is working for Wisconsin, and we want to continue 
controUmg its development. We believe we have made great strides 
in making child care services more affordable for Wisconsin fami- 
lies. Since we took office in 1987, child care funding— and I hesitate 
to mention this because I do not think we always ought to measure 
our commitment to programs by funding™but our funding in Wis- 
consin has increased in the child care area by 149 percent, from 
$12.5 million to $31.3 million. Thei^ figures include an increase in 
State funding of $13,9 million, from $9.5 to $23.4 million. 

The bulk of these increased day care funds became an integral 
component of the Governor's welfare reform policy. Any compre- 
hensive child care policy must deal with the entire child care triad 
of quality, affordability and availability. Yet, we must remember 
that these three issues are interconnected. A prc^ram designed to 
address quality will invariably affect affordability and aval lability. 
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Pn^rams that streamline the regulatory proc^ and provide 
money to pay for child care services will stimulate market forc^ to 
incr^se the supply of quality child care services. 

We believe any solution to the child care problem must realize 
the role of American business, and hopefully your new measure 
does that, somethii^ that we have stressed in Wisconsin. Busings- 
es are banning to see that it is in their interest to pursue employ- 
er-supported child care programs. 

In Wisconsin, one of the administration's child care prc^ams 
was undertaken to help busine^es explore employer-supported 
child care options. In particular, we have what is call^ the Clear- 
inghouse for Work Place Child Care Options, located in the Lieu- 
tenant Governor's office, that was established in January of 1988 
as a partnership between the administration and the university 
sjTstem. Clearinghouse staff provides information to employers in- 
terested in child care options and also offers technical a^istance to 
employers actively pursuing a child care program for their employ- 

t?t?r>. 

So, once an employer asks for information, we have a data book, 
we can refer them to other businesses that have gone through ex- 
periences in child care, and encourage them to look at a variety of 
options. I think the first thing that businesses tend to think onsite 
child care, whereas there are many different types of options. 

We then, as they continue to show interest, will provide free con- 
sulting services to the busin^es to set up their child care for em- 
ployees. 

In its first year of operation, the Clearinghouse has received 
more than 300 requests for information from employers, Chambers 
of Commerce and service organizations. 

Ultimately, this committee must develop a comprehensive 
answer to the question about Government's role in child care. In 
Wisconsin we believe that Government's role is to help increase 
the availability of quality and affordability in child care. As you 
struggle to develop the answers to our child care problem, I urge 
you to support efforts to establish cooperative relationships with 
the Nation s busing, labor, and educational communities. We be- 
lieve the key component of any bill passed by Congr^s should be 
cost-effective public-private partnership. In this manner. Govern- 
ment can help without forcing, but can help the private and non- 
profit sectors meet our child care needs without imposing rigid 
policy guidelines or overburdening the taxpayers of Wisconsin or 
this country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Lieutenant Governor McCallum fol- 
lows:] 
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m. CfUIRMM AHO fXSKSEBS OF THE OOMKXTTSSr OCmsUOSi 
«M ;QtABU TO KXmsS too XH PSIQCV TODMT SSCiU^SS BS IS WBPASOU^ 
W DSUVSa THB CT TSS S^^XX hOOSSSS TCmOSStOki M0mXIP9« HS HAS 

ASKSD KE TO SXSfOXP HX5 SBST WI8SS$ TO IBS COItCXTtSS AUD SX8 HKISSST 
fiSOASDS IBS ZIflPOSXMrt nsx yOO HAVE tmCmSOMSS fiESUt ^XSMf* 

tn OfSCRtUKm to tABSXCXJ^USS XV XSXB HBWQfO CV «*CaiU> CAftX 
QQEACJTT**' IT Z8 VXTAIXT XNFOKSMiT FOK TSXB tXMKTVSB TO VS^fXW 7SS 

amxan sritts or gsxxj> outs rxt ankrica^ aib? Am to msam tss 

XXFUCA!nOHS Of IBS VAia^ CSIIO CABS n<SPOftAX£* 

A9 LiWWIAUT OOVaOiQR, X SAVE ACTXVSlliT fSOI$0l^SGE> OSFIfOnSK- 

sdgi w aenaj crxxd cask xv wxscxswxk. x am umo k mmssi or tse 
marxoM AxavxftcsDf paiocl or tss chxu cass acckm cAWAicar^ am 

ACnvS CSXLD CASS SFOKSSMAH, AO TSS mSSH 0? SBKS5 YOt^ 
CSUMm, AOBS SIX, TWO, AKD OOS. 

soof^ Tmts vxix ]^ A wxra vAmm of chxld cars 98c»?$a&s 
ssross cxsicsssls sack itxts xts cm FAsnmAH voojb^ wsxts it is 
ztio^sMstm TO SET TBS isstis soyy < » Erso sir icnmsss of bosb pastiss, 

WE naST HAKB UUei'AXH TSAT TSR 08SATSST HUKBSS FIPO^LS SSCS7VS 
AS8X«TAlfCS WXTBOOT STSSIDa^ MOMEY KSSX^JtStY MID irX»ODT XKBXBXTXKO 
TBS TtaaSltrSX FAHXIiISS, BI^BISSSSS AKD THB XimXVXDUAl* STATES. 
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X AN WITS SSVSKAI. PSOVISIOKS a»TAI8fED IN THE 1987 

ACT FOR BETTKR CSXUS MS $«RVICS5, THE KQC BILL. TOOSS CC»CX3WS 
INCLUDE THE HUX.TI-9II*WCW DOLLAR PRICE TAG IN AN ERA OP MASSIVE 
BUPOET WfflCITS, THE CSEATIC»J OF tST A2»^mER IJ^YKR OF FEOERAt 
BOEKAlOtACY^ FBCSRAL JKEOmATXCSl CKXX4> CARK FSOVIDflStS. AND TSS 
PBOVtSlOHS KAKMSna A 30 mtCSNT ISTATIS MATOS IN FWDIKG. 
AiM)mOKAt FSCSSAL MANDAS^^ A2CD tBS CKSATIOV Cf* COSTLY LAmS OF 

KmeAt^stAor, wixx om^r sssvr to heap AcomoiiAt tax busdsns on the 

TAICPAXZHS or WISCOICSZir AKD TSS KAXIOH. 

mssms OCR co^sws with tek abc xmmai, tss tboicpsc^ 

AflMZKXStSASIOK nOO(mzm TRS IfZZP TO API»KS8$ QflW CARK (^ALITY, 
ArrORSUUIXMTr, and AVAXMSXLXn. THIS APm i fWR ATiaif IHTERSST 
Xy TH8 CSILD CA» XS»S FROM A tSm^ltOiO 00IK3Q9r «^ TK£ 

(fifM^xTt or XiXFS sxmimsD by tbs nmLf, «b zmLL&cruAL and 

SOCIAL Z^VSLOFKSrr or OOR CEXLOSSK, Airo TSB FR0M3TIC»f OF A 

yRO D oc i iy g ANi> coH Wxmv s sconomy nr bos wxsccitisrK ako NATic»f 
AS A wmxs. 

tfXSCOmXN FAKILZSS, LZXX KAMY AffSRICAU FARXL^SS^ ARS FACXKO 
CHILD CARS F80BLSS. WCKEN ARS lfC«r SKTSRIW TSS WCTKFORCE IK 
RSOOfiP NWSSRS, LSAVIMO TMCHIHOOMI AMD jKDfQILS-^FARSN; FMIUSS 
STROOOLXHa 70 FROVXPS f^nOITt CARS FQft TKSIR ^^LDRSK. BY 1990, 
80 FSRCSHT OF TSS HOTBSSS VITH CHXLQR»r ONDSR OfeTS YSAR OF AOS vnCtL 
BE i^CmKlHQ AHi} iJJOUm FCiC ^ALITY CHILD CARS* VKnOimX^, XT IS 
S0TXHATSD THAT IX NXLLXOli CHlLCitSN CVISRSNTLY RSQIJIRS OCILP CASS« 
BY 1995, 3 or 4 SCHOOL AOS CKlUmSN iflLL SAVR X?TS FARSNTS IN THE 
MJHAJURCS. 
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FAOS 3 

THSSE X^MXIRAraXC TBSOtDS XXDICATS OCXSTlKUTIXa tNCR£ASSS IK THE 
DEKWIP FOR CHILD CARE SERVXOSS, AL«XKm CHXU) CAR« SERVTCKS 
COIWrriTUTK a R^PXDtV SXPANOXlia SMAIX BUSINESS SSCTC»l. XH£ FKXVATS 
SSCXOR SIMFLV HAS HOT WSX THE CXXaraOfS CSXU) CARK KSSDS. TO 

ooloocmp m mo^iEics of qoaucty aso) AVAitABiun^ fakilxss msr 

A£»90 <»CAPFLS Wm THS XSS^ W AFFQRXMILm. CEILO CARS IS THE 

itxacta LARossT rAfcxLY BODQoer xtm a9txr vooi>« sot^sim, amd 

1MS8« 

RKSHTLT, RCO|R«IC ARALXSTS BAVR fCUmP OUT THAT ISAmr 
AISRXCAIf t^OSRSSS LACK TBS SRXtLS FOR ^ X^MARDIl^ J088 Of THE 
X990R AlID SSXOID. MART 9T80ML9r SO«a»X TBAST US tA» GRSA^ CARS 
Xlf SPWASX90 T88 WmO^ <Xr THB 2. «t CSmORT* QmJ^XX, 

AFTomASCiR csxu CARS vxu. steooicaE Tte BwxBomsinr for TSB tARty 

SOCXAL AMD Uri*Si4JECTUA3« SSVZEiOMSIft Of <R}R CSXSiORSR. W MUST 
S3XXVS TO RROVXDR TSSH tITTK BXICATXCKAL (^fCSXCKXTTSS RSFORS fCSiUit 
SCBO«X»» SRSXm AT AGS rXVE* WE SXMm CAimT ATTORD TO REQ&ECT 
TBS SAmr, WBLl^BSrm^ ARD ffiOCATXORAL OSVX&QFflSRT OF TBQSS VBO 
VXU mOQRV TBX9 RAtXOR^R FOTmS* 

TSR TB OM WOH ADMXXXRTRATZOIf SUPWHTS F RRSlO Srr BOSS'S ARRROACS 
TO AOIRSSS TBS CSXW CARS XSSOS* TBROO« A CRmS»'S TAX CREDIT 
AUD A REFmCOASU I^RSRDffifT CARS TAX CRSDXT, TSB RRS8I0 SWT IRTEKDS 
TO ATTACR THE VROStCII 8T S Vg yORT lK O RAR»TAL C»XC8« ROt FEDERAL 
NARDATSS AMD AS XXRABtSD VKS CASS KmSAOCRACT. FARSMTS AID TBSXR 

nmp RS ii SAVE A vARxsry or child cars rssds* dsfsxdiro ufor tseir 

IROXVIIRr^ CXRCUNSTARCSS. ULTIMATSIiY, TBX5 SATZ0K*S CSXLD CARS 
FOLIOf mSBT KLUm raSL FAREKTAL XTOXVIWALXTT AMD SOTFORX FARSRTAL 
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FAOE 4 



RESPCaJSIBTUXr MSfD AimsORITY. 2N AWJITIOii TO OUR SUPPORT fOR 

FKOERAL TAX CREDITS TO tOWER MTO WIW>LE lNa»lE FAMILIES I^AV 

rOR CKILP CARE, THIS COfCEPT IS ALSO o£KERATING INTEREST AT THE 
STATE LEVEL. 

BY THE VBRY TITtE OF THIS HBARIKC, WS ALL RKOONISE THE 

m?ORTANCE <Sf CKIU> CARE QUALITT. PAREKTS CAN ENSURE TSE 

QUALITY or TBsm CHILD'S CAKE mn^oMsm ywsH ynst have rss 

SROADSST RAHOC OF OmONS FRQK WBXCS TO CBOOSS. 9Y L00SS»im2 TSE 
COHSTSADIT (»r mcS TSROt^ TAX OOSPITS. LOWES AKP KIDDLE XNCC^ 
FAHILXES WILL HAVE TSE 0PF0RrUlfIT5f 50 BEKW WORE INVOLVED IJf 
caOOSXIfO CARE. 

WBEK fARSm BEOM: ZKVCM[.VSP THE CSOICE PIKXSSS, THE 
gCmLm TSS CARS SKVIROHXEirT ZNMOVSS CSANATXCALLY . AMD W& 
IKFROVEMSm SVSKT CfiOLD'S OTK^RXlwmSS MC^ K OCR (KUU.* 

HOT C!^Y D(^ THE TAX CREDIT AFPRDACa SKSAJICE ?ARSIITAL OS^ICS 
AliD AD09(&SS ^AUTY, BCTT XT ALSO STRESSES TSZ IKDIVIPVA)^ KATURE OF 
EACH STATS. HISTORICALLY, $TAT» RAVg ^^rSLORID XH DXFmEKT VAYS^ 
AS SAVE TSSIR DSCXSXa(*lfAEX)^ PROCESSES AKD TRE WAYS IK imiCH 2!RSY 
KAVS RS8MKDSD 70 SOCIAL RROBLSMS. At(Y FEISRAL CSILD CARS fOLXCY 
preserve stats fLSEXBttXTY, SSLFim STATi*^^ to IKTLKnEirr 

nooRAMs AMD vfmscz rsacat nscAt rrxorxtxss* 

PRESEMTLY. HY OfFTCE IS SVRVEYXSO THE 50 STATES TO I«VKL0P 
PROFILES or STATE EFFORTS TO PROMOtB AK IMPROVED CHILD CARS SYSTEM. 
PREtlMIMARY RE^TS IMDICATS THAT THE STATES ARE WyiW POSITIVELY 
TO ADDRESS THE ISSUE* MANY STATES HAVE IMPLSMEKTSD OR ARE 
CURRSarxXY REVXEWIHO a VARIETY OF PROPOSALS IKCLODXJKJ TAX CREDITS 
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vmn s 

rO^ BOTH rAHILXSS AHB EXFLOmiS WHO SUBSXDIZS mPUOKtt CHtU> CARE 
mtHSSS, HEVOLVIKO LOW rUKDS 1^ DAY CAWS FACILIW STXIJISin? AKO 
SXPAHSIQM, TU£ DCVELOmCKT OF BEFORS AMD AFTKSt SCHOOL I^V CARE, 

skployer flaws for state smfloyees, statewtx^ resource ai© 
referral ketwosks, gxart mxsukt& for start-up ahp sepa2ffsxc»i, "hie 
i^svslofksmt of fublic/private f^oasxlki hechalow to rxrahcs child 

CA» FSOJECTS, AXD TSB RStAmJ$8i«IT nfSOHAIK^S KX^ TO LOWER 
SISE COST or LUiSttXXt COVSRAffiB FOit CSSLD CARS FS0VXDSR8. 

m WXSOQHSDI, TBS TSQKFSOIf APNtXISTRATlOlf XR WmiKG TO 
nONOTS CHZtiD CASS QOAUmr, Ant^tSASXLm^ AMD AVAXXABXX«lTy. «E 
MS CO W FIDgM T T8AT COR BtSWA CT CKIU CMS mXRXM AKO I^B70LATIC»( 

MSQKSs w^im f(SK vxRCOKsni FAiait^xxs. amagsLY, hxsomsdi has 
i4-H0iiaaa> ucomp qroof OAt cars csRTSsSt ovat 600 lxcesirsd 
fMri;sr XMur cars omATXOns, aid zi^wmmso csstxfisd fanzl^t my 
CAES aoms. oos ststsm xs wosKzm it vxscomnr amd we wast to 

COMTISDS COMTSOWDia ITS OSVSXiOflfSRT* 

TS8 TSCMFSOM ADMOrxmAXXOR SAS KASS OREAT 8TaXX»SS XH KAEm; 

caxtp CASS SSSVXCE8 mss AFrcmASU rat wxscomxv fakiui^* smcE 
aovEmm jmrnnoif took omcs xs xHi, <xxts^ cars fqkdxm xs 

VXSOORSHf HAS XSCSSASSP U9 VSRCSlfX« FSfeCN $12.% HXIpLXOS W $31, S 
NXIJUCOS* TBBSS FXOOHSS XSCU« AS XUCSSASS tS fflSOS FWOXSQ OF 
$133 KXXUOS, FROIC $9*5 RXtXXOir TO f23«4 KXLLIOI. TBS OmX OF 
TSSSS XMCRSASED DAY CASR FOSIDS BBCAMB AH XirTSORAL CCMrafEMT ^ THE 
OCVESim^S WEUTAES REFCmS FC^CY.. 

AKY COKFRSHEI^XVE CHILD CARE PO&XCY BfilST «At VITR ^ ENTXS2 
CHUO CARE TRIAD — OUALITV, AFFCItDASXUTY, ASP AVAILABILITY. YET, 



SO 

(OS KirST R£K5HB£K TfUT TKE5S THK^ XSSVES ARE iMTEIta^mECTCD. A 
FfKXiRAW DSSIOKED TO AI^HUESS C^ALITy WIU. INVARIASJ^Y XfTgCT 

ArroROAsiLixy akd availability- programs which streamliks the 

REOUU^TORY PIUXESS AND PROVIDE vmtX TO PAY FOR CKItD CARE SERVICES 
WXU* STIKtlLATS nWSX fORC£S TO INCRSASS T»£ SUPPLY OT ;^/ALin: 

caxu CASE sxmcss. 

Ainr ^cfurzxm to m chixj) cars problem «boold recogkizr 

ROLS or AMSBICAH BtmXKSSft. ^VXBSSISS ARS SBQIKNXKS TO SEE rBhS 
XT 28 IN TBSXR XmRSST TO PURSOB SIP;.CYRR-SUPPQS$SD CHIU> CARE 

psKxauns. STUDXi» ncir, ASP asmm sense tells usr that (^alxty, 

AFtCRSABLS CSXLD CASS SMriTS SKSARCS SKPLOVSE PftCM?OCTXVXTY. 
PARStrSS CAIOiOT 00 ^^mMCDXM HC» WSSir TSET ARE KCKRXSD Al^cn;? TEE 
QUAUT^r Cr CARS TSSXR CSILO RSCSIVSS* CHILD CARS ^Ea^ETXTS ALSO 
RSPUCS WmXfOSZ ASSERCSS, TARDtllS3$, ARP TTHQIOmi WILE mSMCtW 
WSWia WSStKA ASD TSB SKFtGYER*$ PUBLIC XXAOS* 

XK taRCOBrEXV/ OIIS OP THE AMIRXSTRATXCir'S CSILC CARE PfK)®(AM$ 
KAS imDSRXAICSR TO HELP SUSXHESSI&S fiXPL^ £KPLOYSR-EUP?C$tTSZ> C^LD 
CARS 0PTXC»9* 'THE CLSARX)f{»0(iES PCm WQRmACS CRXLP CARS OFTlt^lS*^ 
VAS EStABLXmD IR JAHOART/ 1989 AS AK XRWTVATXVS ^AftSMSRSRlP 

BsswBsir TBS TaoNPSCH AxmiastxATxctf AKP 01^^ m 

CLSASXHOPOUSS STAPT nSNttSSS IKrcadfATXCSf to S WP L O SfE RS urTSSSETl^ 
IM CHILD CARS OPTXOim AMD ALSO £»mSS T8CSKXCAL ASSXSTAI»% TO 
SftPLOYERS ACTXVSLY PtnoiVZ!^ A CHILD CARS PROGRAM ft^ TSSXR 
SKPLOYESS. IK ITS rXRST YEAR 0¥ OPERATION^ THE CLSARXRO^lX/SS 
RSCSXVSD MORE THAN 300 R^^OESTS FOR XKrORRATIC!^ fROM SKPLOYERS. 
CHAHSERS 0? CCmSRCE, XRDIVX DUALS < AMD SERVICE OtOAtflSATZCH^. 
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OtXIKATSLY, THIS CmMXTTEE MUST PSVELOF A COMl»R£K£2lSlV£ AKSWEI^ 
70 THE QCnCSTXQIf, *nmT ZS OOVZgiQmtT^B ROUS IN CHILD CARS?** IK 

wiscc»r$iN, WE SEWEVE mta oovwstifswx's Rr»i*s is to help ikciiease 

TOE AVAILABILITY OF OUALITY, AFfORDABLS CHILO CARE* 

A9 YW STRUCWLE lO DEVSLOF TOE AHSmCSS TO CHIR CHIU? CARE 

wmLsa, X UBox you to smwosa tsrrosm ro icsTA&f^iffi coofkrat;^ 

SSUmOMSSm WITO TOS MATIOll'S WSUfSSS, LASOR, AHP SDUCATIOKAL 
COMKOMITIXS. X 8SLXXVK TOAff A KEY OOHFOSSHT OT ANY BILL PASSfi) BY 

co»a»Bss saxiLD be a oost smenvs FOSLXc/mvATS pastncrsbxf* 
nr TOXB mmm, oqvsmiekt cah fiEU tos psivasb Aim 

H OCT ICTX T SECrOltB IfSBT OUE CSILP CABS KSBPS WXWCT XKK^Xfi^ BIOIO 

vc^or ooxmoiisB akd ovsb buxs^bcxw TBS SAXFAYVBS wisco^sxh akd 

TOE tUtXTSD nPOES* 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Lieutenant Governor. We 
appreciate again your being with us here this morning. 

Let me just ask you a couple of quick questions if I can. 

You point out one of the obvious questions that comes up when 
you talk about any of the proposals we are addre^ing, which is the 
impact on our present deficit, a major concern to all of us. And you 
suggest m your testimony that obviously with the ABC bill, which 
has an authorization of $2.5 billion, you have got to at least talk 
about where the resources are going to come from to offset that. 

But as you know, an authorization, of course, requires an appro- 
priation. And one of the advantages of this is that you can make 
determinations year in and year out as to how much you can actu- 
allycommit to that particular authorization. 

*o o 1?.,^ ^^^^ President's proposal is about $2.2 billion or 

?2.3 billion. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. In that range. 

Senator Dodd. Of course, once a tax credit is adopted, it is not 
something you control. Once it is in, it is the law, and it goes. 

I wonder how you might justify your statement that you are con- 
cerned about the ABC bill in terms of its deficit implications and 
you do not express similar concerns wdth the tax credit proposal. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Senator, you are correct. I 
learned the difi^erence between the authorization and appropriation 
when I ran against Senator Bill Proxmire six years ago. [Laughter.] 

I understand there are quite a few votes for the authorization, 
but the appropriations were not necessarily following. 

I personally believe— and I was requested to testify on behalf of 
the administration— the Washington Post had an editorial last 
year, and I ani hopeful that you are going in the direction of that 
editonal, which I thought was quite appropriate, that the ABC bill 
was too expensive and there are flaws with the tax credit proposal 
as well and what we ought to try to do is take the best from each. 
And that is, allow the maximum flexibility by States, which a tax 
credit proposal will do, allowing parental choice, that option, while 
not having it quite so expensive. 

^'^^ fit tax credit in Wisconsin, we have tried to take 
different approaches. One would be businesses encouraging busi- 
ne^ to set it up and allow a tax credit in that respect. But we 
find m the State itself, it is prohibitively expensive to follow what 
you are trying or what even the President would do. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that, and I think that is a good point. 

The question on choice, of course, is one that comes up repeated- 
ly. And again, I would invite you, because there have been some 
changes m the bill that we have iixtroduced from the one that was 
introduced last year. One of the major new elements is the busi- 
ness involvement as well as assisting with low-interest loans for 
families and others who want to have the home-based child care 
program so they can make whatever modifications they think are 
necessary to comply. 

But the choice is one that comes up. So, we have maximized 
choice here m all. One of the assumptions, J think, is that with a 
tax credit you aut^imatically get choice, you get involvement. Our 
bin insists that one of the standards is that there be parental in- 
volvement. So, we set that as a standard. 
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With the tax credit, if you are shopping, there is no requirement 
that any of the faciliti^ where you might go would necessarily re- 
quire or allow parental involvement. 

So, I think it is important to kind of keep in mind that in terms 
of parental involvement — if you i nsist that it be a part of this pro- 
gram—there is a grater guarantee, I would think, that you are 
apt to get it with ABC than sort of hopir^ it occurs with the tax 
credit. 

And I make the point particularly in r^ard to the poor. Affluent 
people can shop. We do it for everything. We shop because we have 
far more choices and the flexibility of looking aroimd for what will 
best serve our needs. 

Poorer people, which we are both determined to focus our atten- 
tion on, whether it be through a tax credit approach or through 
this approach, have les^ choice, many times. They do not have the 
ability or the flexibility or the mobility to go beyond, sometimes, 
the immediate geographic area where they live. That choice be- 
comes limited the further down the economic scale and without re- 
quiring that those providers in some way meet some minimum 
standards, the poor are affected the mc«st Again the data is over- 
whelming. You see a dramatic dropoff, a dramatic drop-off, when 
you look at the choice lower-income {arsons are faced with. 

I do not know if that has been the exj^rience in Wisconsin as 
well. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Well, let me say that one of 
the things that we are ^ing to try to do in Wisconsin as we look 
ahead and look at it as a small business is target the minority com- 
munity, particularly in Milwaukee, and look at it as a business and 
help the minority community start up, which really solves two 
problems: the child care problem, as well as getting people involved 
m the business. 

Senator Dodd, Absolutely. That is a good point, and I ^ree with 
it. One of the things you have heard Senator Hatch and me say, is 
that a combination— trying to find some mix— makes some sense 
because you have very legitimate needs. $32,000 under our bill 
would be 100-some-odd percent of median income for the family of 
four. You get up to $35,000 or $40,000, with four or five children, 
there is tremendous ne^. 

So, some sort of mix and marry here, it seems to me, is going to 
make some sense along the way in trying to accomplish our desired 
goals. You have anticipated that a bit with your point a moment 
ago that there is a combination that would make some sense. 

The last point I would raise with you again comes back to the 
whole standards i^ue. I know in your State you originally required 
under the law that there be a ratio of three to one between the 
child care workers and infants. You decided, and I think appropri- 
ately so, that that was a little too tough, and so you made it one to 
four. 

Now, some States have seven, eight, nine to one, or no standards 
at all in this area. They are not just a handful, there are many 
that fall into this category. If in fact we are going to provide assist- 
ance, whether it be through tax credits— which is a subsidy or sup- 
plement — or through direct assistance^ shouldn't we at least be re- 
quiring, as you do in Wisconsin, that no provider in Wisconsin can 
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receive^istance from the State of Wisconsin unless they have a 
ratio of four to one— that is the law in your State. Should we do 
anything less, the Federal Government, in providing assistance to 
people with providers? 

wm we insist upon some minimum standards that have been 
pretQT much reached? I mean these are not standards set up by 
some Senate stefF people; they are standards that have been ar- 
rived at through the accumulation of expertise in the field without 
r^ard to ideol(^— just what seems to work best. 

Shouldn't we take your tax dollar, either through a tax credit or 
directly through a program, and insist that it be invested wisely 
and not be subsidizing what could turn out to be a very unhealthy 
kmd of environment for children? 

Lieutenant Governor McCaixum. The point of this question is no 
different than many others we hear, and that is basically the role 
of the Federal versus the State Government. And I have come 
down on the side of State Government, that we can maximize the 
input of State-specific needs by allowing the States to regulate it. 
And 1 would guess as a United States Senator you would come 
down on the side of the Federal Government. 

Senator DopD. Well, not necessarily. I think there are good argu- 
ments One of the things we have done is to allow maximum flexi- 
Dility tor the States. We take local issues in consideration and pro- 
vide a maximum amount of time so that States have a chance to 
say. Look, we ve got a unique situation here." 

I do not believe in jamming these things down people's throats at 
all. 1 am just trying to see to it that we set standards like we do for 
toys. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. I know. 

Senator Dodd. Your children, your little children, you would 
want us to set a standard on the toys you buy for your kids You 
would want us, I presume, to set a standard on the food that your 
child eate You would even want us to set a standard on the clothes 
your children wear. You do it in hot lunch prt^ams, you do it in 
Head Start, you do it m the Social Security Act, in Medicaid We 
do It in waste pollution programs, the Clean Air Act, you can go 
down the whole list. 

I mean I think you would insist that we do that in some ways. I 
hope you would insist that we do it. Shculdn't we insist that the 
person who watches your kid for eight hours a day meet some 
standards as well-like the toys your child plays with, the clothes 
your kid wears, the food your kid eats? Is it really any different to 
set minimum standards in those areas? 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Well, if you look specifically nt 
child care m Wisconsin, we do set standards, and I believe we 
ought to. I cannot apeak for other States. They may have different 
needs in those other States. That is why I believe— and as you 
know, we exceed what would be required under Federal remila- 
tions. 

Senator Dodd. I know you do. That is terrific. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Now let me say on the other 
side, I am concerned if you go too far on some of these, that be- 
cause of the shortage of child care, you would actually establish a 
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black market. The need is so great that you are forcing people out 
of the whole licensing process. 

And for that reason as well, I promote having very low fees on 
the licensing. I would rather bring people in under the umbrella 
with a minimum of standards. 

Senator Dodd. I agree. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. And that is my approach in 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Dodd. I do not disagree with that at ail. 

I would just invite, by the way— and I should have mentioned 
this earlier— we have a couple of charts up here that have exam- 
ples of statutes requiring State wmpliance with Federal standards. 
And up here, parental choice and involvement in child care, ABC 
versuis the tax credit. If you were to say we are going to do either 
one or the other— and take a look at them— it is interesting to see 
what you get. 

There is an a^umption with the tax credit. In fact, with the tax 
credit, you do not have to work; you could be staying at home and 
collecting the tax credit. There is no reouirement that you actually 
be working. So, you are taking dollars and putting them in a situa- 
tion where I think you and I would agree that you get the ideal 
child care, and that is the parent's home. Should we be taking a 
dollar and inv^ing it in that situation and thereby losing that 
dollar for a family that is forc^ into the situation of having to be 
in the work force. 

But anyway, I really do thank you for coming a long way. 

Senator Coats. 

Senator Coats. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

I would like, before I ask Lieutenant Governor McCallum a 
couple of questions, to reflect on a couple of things here. I think we 
all leave hearings like this with certain images in our mind and 
certain phrases stick, certain picture leave an impression. I would 
like, I guess, to ask all of us involved in this process to think about 
th{^ perceptions and how they relate to what we are really about 
here. 

I was concerned with the picture of the woman with the child 
under her arm and the briefcase in her hand that Governor Schae- 
fer said is the woman who has to work. It looked to me like that 
woman represented someone from probably Montgomery County 
who wants to works, who perhaps has an M.B.A, or a law degree, is 
off to a firm and probably married to a profe^ional. And that is 
fine. That is her choice. I am not questioning that. 

But in a time of limited Federal resources, I would think the 
better impression we ought to have in our minds as we address this 
question is the picture of a woman perhaps from a family where 
her husband is a laid-ofT steel worker. She is not wearing a $200 or 
$300 suit, but maybe a $20 cloth dress, and she does not have a 
nic^ $100 leather briefcase in her hand, but maybe a sack lunch. 
And she is not ofi* to a law firm for $60,000 to $80,000 yearly salary 
with three or four weeks of vacation and so forth, and flextime, but 
she is off to an assembly line, working in an electronic factory or 
she is a clerk in a retail store and she is out there hustling to 
barely make the mortgage payments, buy the kids food and clothes 
and help out with the family that is struggling. 
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u ^ better picture is of a single woman whose husband 

u J ^" ^""^^ ^^^^ at ^o^^e and whose hus- 

band falls m that category of 60-plus percent of husbands who 
i^^'i^^i ^ ^ provide child support, who cannot be 

tracked down fay any lawyer because he has moved to a different 
r M ^ ° providing any income or support for that 

family. That mother is struggling to keep her family t^ether. 

Or perhaps it is a mother whose child never has known who his 
father is. It is an illegitimate child and the mother is struggling in 
the welfare system or we are encouraging that mother through 
welfare reform to get out of the welfare system. 

It seems to me that is the image of the mother needing child care 
that we ought to have in our mind and that we ought to be ad- 
dressing here today. 

And I appreciate, Lieutenant Governor McCallum, the fact that 
your program m Wisconsin is a targeted program that really fo- 
cus^ the attention on who I think the mothers are that really 
need the child care a^istance. 

I am also concerned about an impression left that I think leaves 
a bias as to who gets the support. Governor Kunin used the illus- 
tration of the company in the State of Vermont as a model compa- 
ny that provided $20 a week to be used in licensed care centers. I 
do not dispute that that is that company's choice or their employ- 
er s choice. 

On the other hand, I wonder about the mothers that work at 
those companies who would feel more comfortable about having 
their child not in a licensed day care center but at their mother's 
home or their sister's home or their next^oor neighbor's home. 
Mothere who just feel because of friendship or relationship, that 
their child would receive more love and better care in that home 
and the mother would be more comfortable with that than they 
would be at a licensed center. 

Not that there are not abuses in those situations. There are 
abuses, as I have said in my opening statement, in all situations, 
and we all ought to be concerned about that. But it is clear that 
not just out of economic necessity but out of a desire to provide 
their children with the very best of care they have chosen some- 
thmg other than a licensed day care center. 

So, legislation that directs our support merely to licensed day 
care centers I think is ignoring the choice that a lot of mothers 
have made. 

Finally, I am concerned about—I wish Governor Schaefer were 
here to ask how he addressed it- his reference to the fact that he 
had problems from the religious organizations about day care. 
Jsome of the very finest child care facilities I have visited were 
those conducted and sponsored by religious institutions— some 
Jewish, some Protestant, some Catholic, a number across the spec- 
trum of religious belief and thought. 

They seem to me to have a bonus going for them that other cen- 
ters did not; and that is, because of their religious beliefs or their 
religious commitment, people in the church were voluntarily giving 
time or working for very low wages because they saw this as part 
of their need to provide service to their fellow churchgoers or the 
neighborhood or whatever area that they were serving. 
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Those institutions have some very intimate <x>n(^rns about Fed- 
eral standards and about who qualifies for monev. 

And given the number of statutes on the books and the require- 
ments that religious organizations must adhere to, many of those 
organizations have said we will have to go it £done« 

I just wonder if it is fair to the mothers and fathers of young 
children who have within their church community or within their 
neighborhood a center where they would feel mc^t comfortable 
about placing their children, to exclude those centers from finan- 
cial assistance that might be available. 

So it is th<^ impressions I would hope that we would think 
about as we move forward to develop what I think we all want, and 
that is compassionate and caring and effective and efficient Feder- 
al child care l^islation. 

Now, Lieutenant Governor McCallimi, I wonder if I could as a 
matter of placing in the record, ask you to addre^ something that 
is somewhat (infusing to me. I have before me here a letter dated 
July 25, 1988, from the National Governors' Association when Gov- 
ernor Sununu was then Chairman, and signed by Governor Clin- 
ton, Governor Kean of New Jersey, and Governor Castle, who is 
Chairman of the Committee on Human Resource. I quote from 
that letter, which was addressed to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. He said, 

While we believe a national child care policy must support families, we believe 
that a national child care policy must support families in their primary role of nur- 
turing and caring for children, it should enable parents to choose the most appropri- 
ate child care option, whether it is family, in-home, or center-based. At the recent 
winter meeting, the Governors adopted a policy that outlines the fMirameters for 
such an effort 

That goes to a point I made earlier. 

Secondly, the establishment of national standards and the total cost of the bill 
continue to OHicem us. While we recogni2?e the need for well-developed child care 
standanis, the regulation of child care hias been and should remain a State responsi- 
bility. We do not Delieve that the standards should be mandat^ by the Federal Gk>v- 
emment Varying State infrastructure, e«>nomic conditions and ge^raphical dif- 
ferences make it ne^^ary for a national child care policy to be flexible enough to 
address individual State needs* Median national standards cannot address all of 
these variations. 

Now, I guess my question is, Are the Grovernors divided on this; 
does this represent a consensus policy adopted in July? Has that 
policy changed? To Governor Kunin and Governor ^haefer, are 
theY dissenters to that policy? What are we to conclude about the 
positions of the Governors in the States who will be chained with 
the r^ix)nsibility of canning out whatever legislation we pass? 

Lieutenant Governor McCaixum. Well, Senator, I wish I could 
say I was a member of that body; however, I am not. 

Senator Coats. Well, you are representing a member. 

Lieutenant Governor McCaixum. But let me respond by saying I 
believe overall as Governors look at it from their State j^rspec- 
tives, overall they would prefer to have incentives, support to en- 
courage them to move in a dirwtion, but not have mandates re- 
quiring the States to dr mething. 

Senator Dodd. I woi xy that we had both Governor Kean and 
Governor Clinton testii,, at the time of that letter on the child care 
proposals, and in fact a lot of the recommendations which are in 
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the Dodd-Hatch bill are ones that were made by some of the Gover- 
nors. 

Traditionally, I guess Governors are uneasy, as the Lieutenant 
Uovemor has pointed out, about an area where we have mandat- 
ed— as Mayors get concerned about Governors. I am sure if you 

« Mayor come and tell the Gover- 
nor, What are you trying to mandate at the local level?" 

But anyway, there was good testimony, and I'll get you a copy of 

Senator Coats. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that this letter 
be placed as an official part of the record. I guess it is still opera- 
tive, unl^ It has been rescinded or retracted, but I would like to 
at least have a part of the record the acknowledgment that the offi- 
cii position of the National Governors 'Association is that stand- 
ards not be mandated and be set at the State level. 

And fmaljy. Lieutenant Governor McCallum, let me just ask you 
It you would care to to respond to my question regarding the limit- 
ed resources we have available and how they ought to be targeted 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Well, I can tell you we have 
limited resources in each State as well. We have targeted, as yoii 
suggest, employers, because generally employers will have the 
people working and have the need within that; we have also 
worked with the private sector, not only tai^eting employers, but 
looking for grants and asking businesses to handle the child care 

I believe if you look at the cost benefit, maximizing use of tax 
dollars, we help the business set it up, and then we're out. 

Part of our battle is the public relations asfwct to convince busi- 
n^ses how important this is. I think we are overcoming that in 
Wisconsin, as witnessed by the number of busine^es that have 
shown an interest and the number of businesses that are setting up 
child care. I suspect we are ahead of other States in Wisconsin. 

Kut the States that are not ahead, those States that are behind, 
will slip behind m economic development as well, and I say that 
not only because of the number of women entering the work force, 
but because of the short^e of labor, and the need for having 
women m the work force. If you can't attract labor and qualified 
labor, you are going to slip behind. So I see it as a very important 
economic development tool. 

Senator Co^ts. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd, Thank you. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kai^ebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, I think it is very important that we not lose sight 
rf j"at the problem is there in not adequate, affordable, 
quality child care. That is the problem. And how we address it and 
wjhere some of the responsibility lies, I think, is what we are strug- 
glmg to find. ^ 

I am sorry that Governor Kunin and Governor Schaefer had to 
leave, because they are two Governors who have recognized the 
problem, have worked in a very creative way to address it in their 

fi^ A «-.f "^^"^^ ^ ^^^^ them why they support, say, 

the ABC Bill over a block grant approach, or if they feel that their 
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current State regulation are inadequate. It seems to me both of 
them have given some top focus to th«ie issues and have recc^- 
nized that to attract business, to provide quality of life, to meet the 
changing dem{^raphi<^, it is important tor them as Governors to 
provide leadership. 

And Wisconsin is re<x^nizing this as well. I certainly think that 
you have provided some interasting comments. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor McCaUimi, And I would like to ask you if you have done an 
assessment of child care needs in your State, and if you have, what 
did you find were the great^t ne«is — or, the great need, perhaps I 
should just ask* 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. If you look at n^ds overall— 
and I do not know if you are referring to particular~we have 
300,000 children with needs; we have almc^rt 4,(KK) right now on 
waiting lists— but the waiting lists, as you know, do not reflect the 
actual need. Over one-half is in unr^ulated child care in Wiscx)n- 
sin. As we look ahead to next session, what we will be doing this 
next year in targeting child (^re needs would be the health care 
prof^ion; rather than waiting for busin^ses to contact us now, 
we will be actively workii^ with businesses, and we will target the 
h^th care industry. 

Senator Kasskbaum. In the ABC Bill, it would require child care 
providers to complete at least 40 hours of training over a two-year 
period. Do^ your State require this type of training? 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. Yes. 

Senator Kassgbaum. Is it 40 hours, and who does that training? 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum. We have got a vocational 
school system that do^ the training; we also have an extensive 
nonprofit oi^anization, both referral and to help with training. We 
have the requirement for that, but again, would I want it required 
in other States — I think it would have to depend on each State. I 
would not mind if there were incentive to encourage them to a 
minimal stage. And giving my response to your Chair is that if you 
make the regulations too difficult, I think people are going to elimi- 
nate them entirely and set up a black market of child care. 

Senator Kassebaum. I would guess you might support a block 
grant approach rather than the ABC approach, with its mandated 
requirements. 

Lieutenant Governor McCallum, I would. And I can tell you, 
from our perspective in the Lieutenant Governor's office, I think 
there is very much an untapped source in the private s^tor right 
now — people who are willing to help, and a number of busine^es I 
have worked with who have helped through our grants line in our 
budget in the Lieutenant Governor's office. I know Johnson's Wax 
has been very supportive; Wisconsin Power and Light—I could go 
through and identify businesses that have helped set up confer- 
ence, have helped run conferences, have helped me with transpor- 
tation, have helped do maiiings—our Wisconsin Manufacturers As- 
sociation, our Cfhamber of Commerce, did a Statewide mailing to 
business, and in fact, this afternoon I was to have been on a 
panel sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce. Local chambere are 
aoing the same thing. 

So I think of that as very much an untapped resource. We don't 
need to use the tax dollars to do this. We ought to look to the pri- 
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vate sector. And I think all of us have been negligent in reaching 
out and working with the university system and the private sector 
as we ought to. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much again, Lieutenant Grover- 
nor. There may be some questions from other Members, and we 
will submit those to you. 

We thank you for being with us and being so patient. 

Our colleague, Pete Wilson of California, is here this morning 
and has been very patiently waiting. I am going to call him to 
come up and simultaneously, a witness from his home State, Mrs, 
Cheri Robertson, a parent from Temecula, California, 

We are honored to have Senator Wilson here with us as well as 
we are you, Mrs. Robertson. I should point out as well that Senator 
Wilson has a strong interest in the child care issue. His colleague. 
Senator Cranston, has also been strongly active on the ii^e of 
child care. So we appreciate Senator Wilson's being here with us 
this morning. 

We also have Mrs, Jane Snead and Mrs. Linda Hartshorn, along 
with Dr. Richard Clifford and Mrs. Deanne Dixon. I will ask those 
other witnesses to hold up a minute while Senator Wilson proceeds. 

Pete, welcome^ 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETE WII^ON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Wilson. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I would like to thank the subcommittee for allowing me the op- 
portunity to testify today, and I imrticularly want to take the occa- 
sion to, 1 would say, not just acknowledge but commend the efforts 
that you have made in giving personal leadership and focusing at- 
tention upon the need to increase the availability of safe and af- 
fordable day care to the working parente of America. And, al- 
though we may dia^gu^ on precisely the proper approach, we both 
share the goal of enacting child care legislation in the 101st Con- 
gress, I^slation that can be supported by a ra^ority of our col- 
leagues and signed by the President. 

And I do very seriously and with great enthusiasm commend the 
effort that you have put into this legislation. 

Like you and Senator KaMebaum, I am an optimist — all of us 
who have chosen this primitive art form of politico and Govern- 
ment for self-expression are, almost by definition. 

And because of that optimism, I am convinced that we can forge 
a consensus on this issue and in fact that we are going to be re- 
quired to because of the urgency of the need. 

For the sake of the millions of American working families for 
whom the shortage of day care really has become a terrible dilem- 
ma, we must make every effort to avoid a repetition of the impasse 
that occurred at the end of the last Congress, where I think again, 
everyone was agreed upon need, but we did not leave ourselves 
adequate time to really pursue the different approaches. And by 
your early action in the SulKommittee, I think we have a very good 
chance to avoid that and actually bring about a resolution. 
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To be sure, there are difference. There are several major policy 
obstacles that remain on the path of reaching that consensus. 
let me, with your indulgent?, pursue a few of the otetacles that I 
per^ive and address them. 

First and foremost, I think, clearly from the testimony that you 
have heard this morning is that there isn't yet agreement on what 
the Federal role should be in defining a solution. And I believe that 
of all the obstacles we face, perhaM that is going to be the most 
difficult. It may be that it is difTicult both because there are differ- 
ence in philosophy, and also there is a difference in perception, at 
least on the part of some of the witnesses, as to the actual work- 
ability of a generalized prescription as oppc^sed to the greater flexi- 
bility that would flow from what Senator Ka^baum has termed 
as a block grant approach. 

On the one hand, there are those who advocate that the Federal 
Government should be the sole provider of care — and by that, I do 
not mean the direct provider; I mean in effect the sole arbiter of 
who it is that will provide care and how it will be provided. 
Through a multi-billion grant system, States under the approach 
would be required to in effect purchase slots in Federally pre-ap- 
proved daycare centers for lower-income families. And there is no 
question that that approach certainly will increase the access 
which thc^ lower-income famili^ presently enjoy. 

But the concern that I have with that approach of so mmy slots 
for so many dollars is that in contrast to a more flexible approach, 
it would seem that we would be limited under the initial authoriza- 
tion that is being proposed to approximately 750,000 children j^r 
year or about 75 percent of the total child care need in ray State of 
California alone. 

A second problem, you have heard about this morning again, the 
problem of parental choice and the feeling on the part of many 
that under the approach of the F^eral mandate, parental choice 
would be limited in that families would be forced to accept child 
care services from only those facilities or those individuals which 
meet certain Federal standards. 

And as you have heard this morning, there are a number of 
people who think that if that is the situation, if your choice is 
either to take the Federally-approved and Federally-funded child 
c^are, or to have no a^istance, that that really is not adequate 
choice; that it is instead the kind of well-motivat^ overseeing that 
really does not allow choice, that does not encourage it, that in fact 
destroys it, effectively, for those who are, because of low income, as 
you so eloquently placed before us this morning, not in the position 
of the affluent and of being able to shop around. 

Many of us think that they should be able to shop around, and 
that is central to the concern, I think, that has prompted some of 
us to provide for an alternative to the Federal mandate that is pre- 
scribed in the ABC Bill. 

Frankly, we believe that there are better ways to ensure access 
to quality care while at the same time protecting parental rights. 
And whether it is to be financed by a tax credit for low- and 
modest-income families, or through a State grant pr<^ram whereby 
the Federal Government makes available to the States, on a match- 
ing basis, in addition to a tax credit, some kind of grant that will 
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encourage. The basic point, really, is who it is that will determine 
what kind of care and whether or not there will be a limitation— 
not just a dollar limitation, but a limitation bom of the prescribed 
standards. 

And you have heard a number of people this morning, all of 
whom I think share equally a concern that there be quality child 
care, who r^g^ard that as a necefisity. You have heard a great differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to whether or not even an experi- 
ence thoroughly well-motivated, national advisonr panel setting 
that standard^ setting it irrevocably so that even tne Secretary of 
Health and Human Service is unable to amend it, can r^pond to 
the infinite variety that exists in not just different States, but dif- 
ferent communities. 

And I would si^est that my own home State makes a fascinat* 
ing case study. We have become the melting pot of the universe, 
not the country. I take some pride, as you will understand being 
yourself a man of sophisticated taste, that perhaps only in Los An- 
geles can one go to a number of places within the city and, for 
lunch, have a kosher burrito with a kimchi side order. 

We have quite literally, in re<^nt vears, became a tremendously 
cosmopolitan area, not just in ho& Angeles, but in Fresno and in 
the Bay area, and in mv hometown of San Diego. Those multi- 
ethnic and multi-cultural a)nsiderations have bred a complexity 
that reallv would be a challenge, I think, to virtually anyone — p<wi- 
tively Soiomon^like — in trying to prescribe too rigidly standards 
that do not take into account the very great cultural differences 
that in fact exist, b^inning most obviously with difference that 
have to do with communication and learning, differences of Ian- 



Mr. Chairman, a related issue which I believe has to be resolved 
if we are gpoing to pass a child care bill, one that is really going to 
be responsive to need, is this qu^ion of who it is that should pre- 
scribe the standards and how. And what you have heard this morn- 
ing, I think, from Senator Coats as well as from Lieutenant Gover- 
nor McCallum and from others, is a concern that a '*one size fits 
all'' or a Federal commission approach really is not the best way to 
go. 

if we adopt a solution that limits a State's ability to be respon- 
sive to its unique needs, to the different cultural requirements of 
different communities, the I think the unhappy result would be 
that v/e will fail to be responsive, and in some instances, it could 
actually work a disruption of present services and create a disin- 
cencive to the establishment of new service. 

Instead, I think we should allow the States to set standards 
which we deem to be necessary for the proration of our children, 
and we should require that they ensure compliance with those 
standards. 

The mc«9t obvious concern in this regard has to do with child 
abuse. And indeed, you will hear from my fellow California, Cheri 
Robertson in very eloquent testimony which I know you will listen 
to very carefully and inde^ should. 

But there is a concern for these basic requirement that does not, 
in my judgment and in the judgment of many others, require that 
we necessarily preempt the creativity and the flexibility which 
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State Government, it seems to me, should enjoy in setting these 
basic standards. 

We ought to encourage the Stat^ to expand the current child 
care services and to develop new pn^ams. And in addition, bar- 
riers to the provision of child care in the private sector, the m<^t 
obvious of which perhaj^ is the skyrocketing cc^t of liability insur- 
ance must be addr^sed and eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken to those issues which I believe 
must be given careful consideration. If they are not addressed I 
think our chances for success will be greatfy diminished. I think 
that we will find ourselves once more in a situation similar to that 
which so disappointed all of us last year. 

Certainly, we have got to be mindful that the President has 
stated that he 8uPFK)rts legislation which offers choice, and when 
he says ''choice'', I think that we need to understand that by that 
he means choice to the States through flexibility in developing 
child care programs, choice to the private sector through the elimi- 
nation of barriers to the provision of daycare services through the 
protection against liability. I think that, perhai^ more than any 
grant, any incentive, through a tax credit, is essential if we really 
expect the small business that employ the vast, vast majority of 
working parents to really provide on- and near-site premises for 
child care. I think that must be addressed. And again, my own ex- 
perience as a Mayor in a city in which there was one large city and 
many small ones, as we faced the increasing cost of liability, my 
city had a sufficient tax base and deep enough pockets not only to 
attract plaintiffs' attorneys, but to be able to self-insure. But the 
smaller citi^ did not. 

What we did do, jointly, was to engage in a pooling of risk of that 
permitted each of those smaller citiec^, which by itself was incapa- 
ble without sufficient deep pockets to self-insure, to collectively 
self-insure. 

We need to afTord that kind of pooling of the risk as the re- 
sponse, so that those who fear liability will overcome that fear and 
instead be able to go forward with the creation of new facilities, 
which is so much a part of the lack that we face. 

We have been focused on the demand, and quite understandably. 
We need to focus on how it is that we can increase the supply— and 
not just by Federal dollars, but pIso by the collateral efforts to pro- 
vide incentives or to remove in this instance, the major disincen- 
tive that I think is hamstringing private efforts to provide daycare 
for the employees of small busine^ in particular. 

Mr. Chairman, on Wednesday I will reintroduce the KIDS bill, 
an acronym for ''Kids in Daycare Services Act", which builds upon 
not only the President s proposals, but in fact, some of your own, 
some of Senator Hatch— if plagiarism is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, be flattered. I have been ecumenical in my approach, and ec- 
lectic, and I think that the alternative that the KIDS bill provides 
will be one that will offer a basis for comparison, and I hoi^ that 
from the choice, we will be able to afford the American people 
choice, the working parents— the kind of choice which I know you 
believe in as well. 

I think that we can reach a reasonable compromise, again, one 
which 1 hope the President will sign into law. I would ask unani- 
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ST of the subcommittee that a summary of the content 

of the biU be included m your record. 

And finaUy, Mr. Chairman, again with my thanks to you not 
onlv for your courtesy this morning, but for the considerable lead- 
ership you have exerted in this critical field, let me formally now 
mtrodu^ Mre^ Chen Robertson of Temecula, California, who wiU 
be testifying before the subcommittee. 

Mrs. Robertson's commitment to improiong the quality of child 
care servic^ is more than admirable. Indeed, her efforts to prevent 
the kind of personal tragedy suffered by her own family demand 
our attention as weU as our commendation. I look forward to hear- 
iog ner t^timony. 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Kassebaum, for the 
opportumty to appear before the subcommittee this morning 

benator DoDD. Without objection, the outline of your legislation 
will be included m the record at this point, and your fuU statement 
If there is any vanation. 

[Information supplied follows:] 
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SIPLIARY Oy MAJOR PROVISKaiS OF THK WILSOH KIDS BIU. 

Deoeg^ent Care Plaimtna and Developaent Program 

o Reforms current Dependent Care Planning and 

Developanent Program into $400 million grant program 
to the States for the development of child care 
services (requires 15 percent State funding match). 

o Requires States to make grants to eligible entities 

for at least two of the following child care 
projects; 

- certificate/voucher program for low and modest 
income families; 

- expansion of existing child care programr if 
such programs are consistent with the purposes 
of the KIDS Bill; 

- establishment/operation of community or 
neighborhood child jare centers; 

- after-school programs; 

- programs to recruit /train seniors as child 
care providers; 

- child care programs for migrant worker 
families; 

- programs for the temporary care of sick 
children; 

- training programs for child care providers; or 

any project consistent with the purposes of 
the KIDS bill. 
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State Regpoimlbillti^ 

o As a condition for receipt of program funds. States 

must I 

- provide technical assistance to eligible 
entities; 

- establish a system for criminal and child 
abuse recon's checks for group-based and 
family^basec child care; 

- investigate alleged child abuse in child care 
projects receiving assistance; 

~ coordinate projects receiving assistance under 
the KIDS Bill with existing programs; 

- establish regular communications with 
register^, licensed, and accredited child 
care providers; and 

- establish a consuss^r education program to 
inform parents and public about standards and 
programs . 



A further condition for receipt of Dependent Care 
Program funding is that States must establish 
standards for child care in both family and 
group-based settings including: 

- licensing/registration standards for 
family-based and group-based child care; 

- inspection/certification of family-based and 
group-based child care; 

- minimum competency requirements, including 
health and first aid training, for child care 
center directors/teachers/operators ; 

- staff /child ratios for child care centers; and 

- thresholds for family/group-based child care 
(the point at which a family-based child care 
provider becomes a group-*based provider, 
measured by the number of children). 
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Authorizes SlOO million for child care liability 
risk retention groups. 



ff^n^ 1 Y-W ^ Cc^lia nc» witA State Standgrdg 

Authorizes $25 million revolving loan fund for 
capital improvements to fajnily-based child care 



facilities « 

Seniors as Child c;^3?e Proviaers 

o Exempts from the Social Security earnings test for 

recipients age 62 through 69 incoine earned from the 
provision of child care. 



Tax Credits 

o Makes current Dependent Care Tax Credit refundable; 

o Creates new refundable Children's Tax Credit 

providing families with incomes of $16,000 and 
under {rising to $20,000 over four years) a credit 
up to $750 per child under age five up to $1,500; 
and 

o Provides for a new small business tax credit of up 

to 

25 percent of expenses up to $100,000 for the 
establishment of an on-site or near-site child care 
facility. 

Reporting Reguiregien ts 

o Requires the Secretary of Health and Human Services 

to report to Congress regarding Federal and state 
child care efforts; 

o Requires States to report to the Secretary of 

Health and Human Services regarding child care 
activities to ensure compliance with requirements 
of KIDS Bill; and 

o Requires Office of Personnel Management to conduct 

a feasibility study of offering child care as a 
benefit to federal workers. 
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fx^l4mt^'^ timxtj fox Sxcellence in child Cary 

Bstablifihes Presidential Award to recognize 
Miployers %dio have successfully intples^nted 
personnel programs and policies responsive to the 
child care needs of their workers. 

Sense of tlte l^ena^ 

o Expresses the sense of the Senate that the moat 

desirable child care legislation wDuld maintain 
State flexibility in developing programs, remove 
barriers encountered by business in providing child 
care, and preserve parental choice in selecting 
child care services. 

Raffearch Fund for rhewlcal Alternatives 

o establishes $420 miUion research fund to assist 

user industries and chemical producers in 
developing alternatives to ozone depleting 
chemicals. 



Phases out Dependent Care Tax Credit for families 
with adjusted gross incon^s of $50,000, gradually 
eliminating the credit for those with adjusted 
gross incomes of $78,500 or siore; and 

Imposes $1 per pound excise tax on ozone depleting 
chemicals, increasing to $4 per potmd in Fiscal 
Year 1990. 



Ssst 



Costs (over four years) ^S6.745) billion less 

Children's Tax Credit ($3,000) billion 

Dependent Care Program {$1,600) billion 

Liability Risk Pool ($0,100) billion 

Capital Improvement Loan Fund ($0,025) billion 

Dependent Care Credit Refundable. .. ($1 .600) billion 
Research Fund for Chemical Alt ($0*420) million 

Offset (over four vearsK .34.760 billion 

Phase-out of Dependent Care $2,100 billion 

Ozone Depleting Chemical Tax.... $2,660 billion 

Total Four-Year Cost (excluding small 

business tax credits $1.985 billion 

Total Fo ur y^ar Cost of ABC Bill $10.000 billion -f 
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Senator Dodd. We again thank you for coming by and sharing 
your thoughts with us on this issue. Obviously, we will be moving 
forward in the next few weeks and months, and the importance 
will be with the House moving in its direction, with the President, 
and with our ideas here. If we can keep our eye on the ball, I think 
we can come out of this with l^slation that will make some sense 
to everybody. That really is the goal, I think, to do what is right. 

I do not sense here — I think there are some phil(^phical over- 
tones, but by and large I think it is a question of what works, and 
if we can keep it on what works, I think we will be okay. Trying to 
fashion something that we can afford to do — that is another prob- 
lem; frankly, I am amazed that didn't come up as the first question 
in the pre^ conference — maybe people do realize that finally, this 
is something we have to do, and there is going to be a cost assc^iat- 
ed with it. 

Anyway, thanks, Pete, for being here this morning. 
Nancy, do you have any questions for Pete? 
Senator Kassebaum. No. I appra?iate the thoughtful comments, 
and I share the chairman's ofc^rvation that we are all trying to 
find something that we hope will answer the problem that exists, 
and I am confident we can find that. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Pete, very much. I don't know if you 
want to stay, or head out- 
Senator Wilson I will stand in the back of the room for as long 
as I can. I had hoped to become a meml^r of this committee and 
this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, but seniority is a virtue that I 
am coming to understand I don't have quite enough yet to have 
achieved that. 

Senator EtooD. How angry are you at Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Wilson. No; I am delighted with Senator Kassebaum, 
and in fact, I am proud that there was sufficient interest on my 
side to deprive me of that opportunity. I think the committee is in 
very good hands—but it would have been a pleasure to meet with 
you even more regularly. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doiyu. Come uy any time, and I mean that. 

Mrs. Robertson, we are delighted to welcome you. 

Mrs. Snead, Mis. Linda Hartshorn, Di. Richard Clifford, and 
Deanne Dixon, please come to the table. 

I have read through all the testimony, and we are running later 
than I had hop^. If you could try and limit your comments, I 
think you can share most of your testimony with us in five or six 
minutes. I would appreciate it if you could keep it to that, so we 
can get to some questions right away, and not hold you up any 
longer than you have already been held up this morning. 

We really do want to thank all of you for coming hen , particu- 
larly those of you who have flown, Nancy, all day yesterday many 
of these witnesses were winding their way acro^ the country to get 
here for this morning s hearing. First, I am personally deeply ap- 
preciative of your willingness to come here; and second, to share 
your stories again— because I know in a number of cases here, you 
nave already shared your story with others, but it is no less painful 
to do it again and again. But you really do make a significant con- 
tribution to thiz Jebate, because now it is not just numbers we are 
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talking about, or statistics and data; we are talking about some 
real tolks who face some real problems with this issue. And there 
are countle^ thousands of people across this country who can just 
oegn to imderstand what you have been through. 

So I personally thank you very, very much for being here. 

Mrs Robertson, I will call on you first and go in the order you 
nave been presented to the committee. Thank you for being here. 

STATOMENT OF CHER! ROBERTSON, PARENT. TEMECULA, CA; 
it^S J?*^^' PARENT, SPRINGFIELD. VA; LINDA HARTSHORN, 
PARENT, SEWARD, NE; DR RICHARD CLIFFORD, PROFESSOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL. N.C.; AND 
DEANNE DIXON, PARENT, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD 
Mrs. Robertson. Thank you. 

I am pleased to be here to testify in favor of the ABC bUl. As the 
mother of a son almost killed in li(»nsed daycare, I can personally 
tell you how madequate the standards are. 

My then ten and a half month-old son was shaken by Mary 
Koehler a licensed family home daycare provider. Mary shook my 
son hard enough to equal him falling off the roof of a two-storv 
Duildmg and landing on concrete. 

My K)n is {wrtially blind and partially paralyzed. Why would a 
licensed provider shake a baby? Because she didn't know that shak- 
ing could hurt hira. A small amount of education could have pre- 
vented my son from living a handicapped life. 

In California, a licensed daycare provider is fingerprinted, and 
checked against the California fingerprints, the child abuse regis- 
try, and the FBI fingerprints if they have lived in California for 
than two years. They also have a TB test and an inspection of 
the home. If a provider is going to care for more than six children, 
tneprovider has to prove the ability to care for children. 

TTiere is no education or knowledge of children required. The 
contrast is Colorado, where the facility or home is licensed, but the 
provider is not. 

There are 16 convicted felony child abusers in licensed daycare 
homes m Colorado right now. This is from the 1988 Colorado report 
trom licensing Department of Social Services. 

Each State is so different in its daycare regulations, a child is at 
risk m every State. You see, by not having standards, even mini- 
mal, the counties. States and Federal Government are setting up 
our children for death or injuries. 

A CPR class, basic first aid, and a minimal child development 
class could mean the difference between life and death for those 
who cannot speak for themselves. 

1 5°^«rn"ient has standards for Head Start Programs and a 
lot ot other programs. Those children can tell us about abuses: our 
children could not-they did not have the choice. They were too 
young to talk. ^ 

Not all daycare providers are grandmas or nextdoor neighbors. 
Ihe grandmas I know work, and some of them don't even live in 
the same State. They aren't able to take care of their grandchil- 
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As mothers, we have to work. Ultimately, the responsibility of 
choosing daycare is ours. We will accept that responsibility if you 
will guarantee us some minimum standards. 

I aid a lot of polling in San Di^o Ciounty. The Family Home 
Daycare Providers Association, along with licensing and resource 
and referral agencies, are in favor of the ABC bill. It would be in- 
teresting to have someone figure out how much is spent on Social 
Security insurance and States' aid on children abuj^ in daycare. 
My son s expenses so far have totalled over $60,000. 

in Texas, Bradley, a then nine-month-old baby, was shaken by a 
provider. He is now a vegetable. The State of Texas pays approxi- 
mately $385,000 every year for in-home ICU and full-time nursing 
care. 

In Oakland, California, six-month-old Elizabeth was shaken by a 
nanny. She is totally blind and partially paralyzed. She will receive 
Social Security insurance all her life. 

For every dollar we spend on daycare today, we will save $4.75 
for children in a generation down the road. The first five years are 
the m<^t important. If a child is abused, it affects every person in 
our society. We will pay for our children one way or the other. I 
prefer to use that money for prevention instead of the aftermath of 
child abuse. 

Please make standards uniform in every State. Our children are 
our Nation's most precious natural resource. Don't let what hap- 
pened to our children happen to even one more child. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mrs. Robertson. 

Mrs. Jane Snead, a parent from Springfield, Virginia. 

Mrs. Snead, you have been very courageous in the past. There 
have been numerous articles written about what has happened, 
and I again deeply appreciate your willingness to come here this 
morning and be with us. 

Mrs. Snead. Thank you, Senator Dodd, and to the Children's De- 
fense Fund for making it possible for me to be here today and shar- 
ing our story with everyone, and also the newspapers and TV, who 
have been very supjwrtive in giving us the opportunity to voice our 
views and to tell our story. 

This is a picture of Ashley. It was taken about a month before 
she died. 

Our ten-month-old daughter died in a daycare provider's home. 
An autopsy revealed that Ashley died from a massive overdose of 
imipramine poisoning. The antidepressant drug was provided for 
the daycare provider because of her chronic depressic*^ 

The State medical examiner found evidence of 25 tablets, 25 mil- 
ligrams each, of imipramine and desipramine, which is the metabo- 
lized form of imipramine, in Ashley's blood and liver. Because the 
level of desipramine was higher than the level of imipramine, the 
doctor felt that Ashley had ingested the tablets for three or more 
days, and that the morning of her death, she had gotten between 
six and nine tablets that morning. 

We found Mrs. Cuba's name on a country referral list. I inter- 
viewed Mrs^ Cuba in her home. She is a mother and a grandmoth- 
er. She seemed very loving. She said she charged a little more than 
others because she gave extra special loving care. She told me 
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about herself, which I found out later was false; most of the infor- 
mation she gave me about herself was false. 

She always seemai eager to greet Ashley in the morning. She 
would call me at work to tell me if Ashley had sat up, or she had 
stood up for the first time, or she was b^finning to say **mama, 
mama*' and "dada", and she would call me and tell me when she 
said a word. 

We could not do any background checks into this woman because 
the Right of Privacy Acts prevents us as parents from doing any 
type of l^al inv^igation into her past And Mrs. Gul^ was an un- 
lioen^ and unregulated daycare provider. 

Our case was brought before a juvenile court judge but was 
thrown out due to insufficient evidence. If it had not been for the 
perseverance of the two homicide inv^tigators, the prosecutor, our 
private investigator, and our attorney, me case would never have 
gotten to the grand jury resultii^g in criminal trial. 

We have also learned that victims and children have very few 
rights. 

It was also learned during the criminal trial that Mrs. Guba was 
found guilty of n^lect of two of her own daughters in the State of 
Virginia in 1968, and she has several felony convictions in several 
States. 

Mrs. Guba was charged with child n^lect. She was found guilty 
and received the maximum sentence of ten years in the State 
prison. She could be out on parole within 18 to 24 months. She was 
sentenced in March of 1988. 

I am very thankful that the Supreme Court gives the victim the 
right to appeal when the convicted go^ before the parole board. 

One very upsetting fact to me was when I askm our lawyer one 
day what assurance do I have that Mrs. Guba cannot go to another 
State, move to another State and start daycare again, and of 
course, there is no assurance. If she is going to a State that is un- 
regulated, or they do not do any background ch^ks, it is possible 
she could go to another State and do daycare again. 

One of the disturbing comments that came from the trial was 
during the testimonv from one of the other iments who had chil- 
dren in Mrs. Gubas home was that the parent had noted that 
Ashley was not always active, and she was sometimes fastened in a 
carseat or strapped in a high-chair, very lethargic. But to keep the 
other parents from talking to me about this, Mrs. Guba told them 
that Ashley was a Down's Syndrome baby, and that I was very sen- 
sitive and they should not speak to me because I was so sensitive 
about Ashley. So that is why none of the other parents ever spoke 
to me about this. But Ashley was a very normal, healthy little 
baby. 

The Children's Defense Fund booklet, '^Child Care: The Time is 
Now'', states how the ABC bill is oiganized. The bill was formed bv 
more than 70 national oiganizations, all concerned with the wel- 
fare of America's children and working famiii^. I understand the 
Federal Government is trying to cut down on Federal spending, but 
our children need regulation, and we need quality care, affordable 
care. We cannot let our children down. They are our future. 

In Nation's Business in May of 1988, on page 22, it summarizes 
the ABC bilL It would establish a national advisory committee to 
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set standards in five areas: child/stafT ratios; staff size; health and 
safety; qualifications for daycare providers, and parent involve- 
ment* 

I think the majority of people are concerned about Federal r^u- 
lation of daycare providers. 

I was so happy to hear this morning that both of our FX)iitical 
parties are trying to work together to get a workable means of reg- 
ulation for child care. 

I know a part of me and a part of Ron died the day that Ashley 
died, and we know how precious a child is. 

Bless you all for coming today. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mrs. Snead, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs, Snead follows:] 
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A^ey MaciCay Snead 




September 2S, 1986 8lbs.2oz 
Hon and ^ane Snead 
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7uaa4ay, Janu&ry 24 « 19S9 

Konorabl« Maa3Mr« of thm Unit«d Statos SAiutta 

Our ten month old daughter dit^S in a ^^y oara providers h^ii* An 
autopsy ravaaXad that Ashlay died ttcm a saaaiva ovard mm ot 
i«ipraalna poiaonin?. Tha antidapra^iant drug vaa praaoril ^ for 
tha day cara provider bacauaa of har chronio daprMaion Tha 
toxicologiat {Anh n. Huynh), found avidancw of 25 tablata of 25 
aiXliaxaaa aach of Isiprasina and daaipraisina {sataboliu I fans 
of laipramina) in Aaniay*a bXood and livar, Baoauaa tha li ral of 
daaipr&mina was higher than tha I aval of isipra&ly I tha 
toxioologiat felt that Aahlay had ingaatad tha tablata fos three 
or sore days and that Aahlay had aix to nine tablata tha 4^ming 
of bar death. 



and 
dialgad 



Wa got Mra* (luba*a naoa frov a county rafarral lia^ 
intarviawad nrm, Ouba in her bona, aha i« a Ifothar 
drandaothar, aha aaa»iH\ vary loving, ^tm aald §im 
little aors than othara iNKsaoaa aha gave axtn apaoial, 
care^ aba told vm about .laraalf , (ittich o£ her ptirMlial 
falaa), aha alvaya aaasad eager to graat Aahlay in tte 
•ho vtmld call M at wrk to tall M if Aahl^ Md aat V9f 
vordi atood up, if Atfilay vaa aick, ata« am imm a 
knav ajcactly %^t to aay to »a to make M faal od^tfortubli 
a situation. Wa oould net hava dona any back ground <dlHKt]|i 
Xra* 9uba baoauaa tha Right of Priraoy Act pravanta ua aa 
froft doing any typa of lagal invaatigation* Mra« (luha 
unlioanaed and unragulatad day oata providar* 



I 
a 
a 

loving 
at< ry vaa 
bm rnxngi 
aaid a 
She 
a3^t 
into 
aranta 
irae an 



Our oaaa vaa brought bafora a Juvanila <^urt Ju<^ra^ but vai throv 
out due to inauffi riant evidence. If it bad not been 1 >r tha 
paraavaranoa of the tvo hc^ioida invaatigatora (Oary Kai ly and 
John Stma) , tha pr^acutor (Rayvond tr^malla) , cmr ] rivata 
invaatigator (aana C^enour) and our attmmay {Quin 9« 1 laon) , 
tha oaaa vould never hava gotten to tha grand 3^ry raaultii g in a 
criminal trial. Ha laamad too that vlotiM and c^ldr4^ have 
vary fav righta* 



It vaa alao learned during the orininal trial that Mra. 
found guilty of neglect of tvo of bar daughtara in the 
Virginia in igas« She haa falcmy oonviotiima in aavaral 



Q\ be 



vaa 

Of 

ataa* 



mi ita 



Kra. Ouba vaa charged vith child naglaot* fiha vaa found guilty 
and received tha BMucinua aantanc^ of tan yaari in tha atata 
priaon. aha could ba out on parole vitbin aightMn to tvanty 
fwr ftontha. Kra* 4uba vaa aantanoad in MarcA of I9aa* S am 
vary thankful that the auprMO C^KUct givaa tbm victis thi right 
to appeal vhan tha oonvictad go baf wa a parole board* <H a vary 
uswattisig fact ia t2Mit Xra<> Ouba could gat ottt of priaott, : ova to 
anothar atata (not lioanaad «r rvmOatad) and atmrt awing 
cilildraii again. Many atataa do not have lavs to 8t<H^ ha^* Bov 
nany etatea vould allov Kra. <hiba to provide day cara? 
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th*t 



On« Of th« dUturbin? cotMMnt* tvtm th« trial tastiaony w«fc 

that A«M«y w«« not aiMva •(Ttivo {MMtlM* f««t«n«t in 
•j«t, or strapped in « high cSiair, v«ry i«th«raio), toot ts »w 
th« othM iMtrnt* fre> talXiny to ih» told thU t5t J ihl^ 
w»8 a doims ayndrea* ba6y and ah* ctat*d that "you don't U Ik to 
J*no about tbU booauaa ^« ia vMry Mnaitivo ooneaming Aal Lay" 
Thla vas not th« caaa, Aablay waa a norwal, haalthy baJv. 

XmiZ. atataa how tba ASC bill va« organisad. f!ha ABC bill 

oatimal orffanitations, all ccmearnad with th« valfaz i of 
ohiidran and vorkiao faailiaa. Th« fadaval vrm want 
18 tryin? to o«t down on fadaral apanding, bet wa »ai t do 
•^^ing to halp tha noada of our ohiidran, «»r ohiidran ai i our 

S?iS?4-v"'"'^"^* ^ ,***y V»f i2, "Tha ABC bill Ip-uld 

tlnii. • national advioory o<»»itt«« to set standard* it fiva 

- Child etaff ratioa 

- Staff sisa 
Baalth axtd Mfaty 

- Qaalific«tiona for day cara providara 

- Farant involvaatant 

J?d5^Sj?p^!Srff*^ concam^l about fadar.i ra,4tion 
Blank you for giving ua tha opportunity to veioa aoaa off our 
di»«. fta truly know A Child ia th. r^^^^ qjff 

Blaaa you all for oealng hara today to liatan. 
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Senator Dodd. Mrs. Hartshorn. 

Mrs, Hartshoen. Senator Dodd, Vd like to thank you for inviting 
me here today so I can tell you my son, Danny's, story. I did bring 
his picture, too, that he might be here with me— I know he is here 
in spirit. 

My name is Linda Hartshorn, and I live in a rural farming com- 
munity in Nebraska. I have alwaj^ been of the opinion that we in 
the niral areas are somewhat immune to crime, but my illusions 
were shattered last summer, in July of 1988. 

All children are special gifts, but Danny came to us in a truly 
miraculous way. After several years of attempting pr^nancy, sur- 
gery, infertility t^ing, denials by adoption agencies because of my 
hummnd's age, and waiting, we became the adoptive parents of 
Daniel Aaron Hartshorn, 

He was a special little boy from the first day we brought him 
home. He was loving, even-tempered; he was a dark, curly-haired 
baby, who captured the eye of nearly every grandmother who saw 
him. The word 'Uove'' doesn't do justice to the feelings that my hus- 
band and I had for our son— in short, he gave us the happiest 21 
months that any parent could be blessed with. 

I returned to work six weeks after we received Danny, out of ne- 
cessity—not because I didn't want to stay home with my baby that 
I had waited so long for. 

A phone call from my unli^^nsed babysitter last July 14th 
changed our happiness into tragedy. She toM me that Danny had 
vomited, and that he was sick. She thought that I should come. 

I arrived at the house to find my Ifenny blue, unconscious and in 
uncontrollable seizures that lasted for the next 16 hours. A rescue 
squad had not been summoned, 

Danny lived for three days on a r^pirator, while one misdiagno- 
sis after another was made. The babysitter denied any knowledge 
of anything that could direct us to any cause of his illness. The res- 

f)irator was turned off after a test .ow^ brain death three days 
ater. 

Danny's autopsy findings showed a large skull fracture and 
swelling of the brain from multiple areas of impact to his head. 
The babysitter has been indicted on three counts of child abuse — 
he had suffered some earlier bruises that she had blamed on her 
six-year-old and a falL And one count of manslaughter has been 
filed a£ a result of his death, and we are waiting for the arraign- 
ment. 

Why did I choose this woman? She was a friend of ours; I had 
known her for about four years. She asked to babysit for me. She 
was also from a well-thought-of family in the community, and my 
child was the only child that she babysat for. From all outside ap- 
pearances, things appeared very clean and safe. Her home was ba- 
byproofed for her own children, and she had a wonderful play area 
for the child. Everything appeared perfect. 

I had just removed Danny from a babysitter three months previ- 
ously whose husband had been accu^ of sexual assault of a step- 
daughter, so I had moved him. 

Two weeks prior to Danny*s death, we were considering changing 
again. For two reasons, we stayed, I never thought once that the 
bruises had not occurred as she had told me — from her six-year-old 
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and a fall. And Danny was a typical clumsy 21-month-old. It never 
entered my mind that an adult could be responsible. 

I would like to add that I am a registered nurse. I have been 
trained to recognize signs of child abuse and neglect, but I did not 
realize it in my own son. 

Also, babysitters are hard to find. A friend of mine that was 
looking for daycare told me she called 15 babysitters before she 
tound one where she could place her child. I definitely didn't want 
to go to the daycare center in town, as it always appeared to crowd- 
ed, and 1 didn t want him to be exposed to the disease, accidents, 
and peer mfluence that being around 30 or 40 other kids micht 
cause. ^ 

I don't know why or how my child was beaten to death. 

Parenting is probably the hardest and most demanding job that 
anv of us are faced with. We are to raise our children with the 
values and skills that will be necessary to cope with the demands 
ot a society more complicated than we can imagine, yet we all go 
into this job as novices— with no experience, we are on our own 

I urge you to adopt the Act for Better Child Care so that afford- 
able child care can be offered to all, and so that child caregivers 
can provide a safe and healthy environment to our children left in 
their safekeeping, and also so that parents can learn to select qual- 
ity daycare without learning from experience as we did. 

You ask where are we going to get the money for this Act? Well, 
they have told me that we will be lucky to get by with $60,000 to 
prosecute this woman, and his hospital bill was $17,000, plus the 
loss of a productive life. 

A system that does not allow for regulation of daycare givers, 
proper follow-up of child neglect and abuse, and affordability of 
good daycare will not provide our children with the abilities to 
cope with a demanding future. 

My son's death is still so fresh in my memory. It helps to ease 
the pain to know that in some way it might not have been just an 
un ortunat^. sigii of our times if I can persuade you to support the 
Act for B^'tter Child Care Services. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much 

Dr. CliTord. 

Dr. CuFFORD Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dick Clifford, I am at the University of North Carolina at 
t^hapel HiiJ, in a program called the Bush Institute for Child and 
I'amiiy Policy 

I am delighted to be here today to dirruss the issue of high-qual- 
ity programs for preschool-aged children in America. And there are 
really just five points I want to make: i) that there is a large and 
growing need for child care in America; 2) that parents want high- 
quahty programs for their children; that high-quality programs 
are good for children; 4) that liigh-quality programs are expensive, 
and subsidies are required for many families; and that adequate 
standards and monitormg are essential for ensuring access to high- 
quahtv programs. I will spend more time on the latter two of those 
10 begin, let me just say that I know that numerous speakers 
n J'^^ar and again this year, are telling you about the contin- 
ually high and growing need for child care in America. I am really 
only going to say that women are in the work force to stay that 
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our economy depends on them, especially as we face a restriction in 
the labor supply in the coming year; and that we will continue to 
see increases in the need for child care. 

I think most people have tN&en surprised that we have continued 
to see this mcrease in demand for child care in America. 

On Saturday I was at church— my own church houses a pre- 
school—and I came to a very full parking lot at 9:00 on Saturday 
morning, which is a little unusual, and I was surprised to find out 
that our preschool had people there, registering for care, be^nning 
this fall. People came at five a.m. One of my colleagues at work 
had paid someone to come at five a.m. and stand in line for her, in 
order to get a reasonable kind of slot for her child for the fall. And 
we are finding many parents in that same situation. 

Secondly, parents want high-<juality prc^ams. Parents nml and 
want good prc^ams for their young children. In a survey we con- 
ducted a couple of yc:?rs ago of 1,000 families roistering their chil- 
dren for kindergarten in North Carolma, they gave us three rea- 
sons for choosing the Bit lation they ch(^ for their young children. 
They chose the setting that was gcKxi for their child's development; 
they chc»e a place where they felt their child would be happy, and 
a place where the caregiver was experience and qualified to care 
for young children. 

These three reasons were chosen mc^t frequently by parents, re- 
gardless of income, of race, or of marital status. They were saying 
that they want high-quality programs. High-quality programs are 
good for our children. 

A large and growing literature exists on the importance of qual- 
ify preschool programs, and I am glad that Larry Schweinhc^rt, sit- 
ting behind , is on a later panel, and Vm sure that he will talk 
about the eF ejts of high-quality programs on young children. 

Third, child care is expensive. High-quality care is particularly 
expensive. To take c^nter-based care as an example, in a paper 
that will be published next month that I have written, I estimate 
that typical child care in America costs about $3.0{M) on the aver- 
age for full-time care for one child. If we are going to increase qual- 
ity, that price is going to go up. Our ^timates are that the costs for 
high-quality programs are somewhere in the $5,000 per year ranges 
about $100 per week is not an unusual expenditure for child care. 

But unfortunately, these child care cc^ts must be subsidized. Gov- 
ernments at both the Federal, State and local levels will have to 
subsidize care for many families. The private sector also has a sig- 
nificant role to play. 

Parents of young children are also generally relatively young 
themselves. Many are at the very beginning of their careers and 
thus at the low point of family income; yet they are faced with this 
large expenditure to ensure the well-being of their young child. It 
is unrealistic to expect that these pa-^nts can pay the full cost of 
Cf*re. 

We are in the middle o^ a survey of 600 child care center direc- 
tors and some 3,000 child care providere in North Carolina. The 
data is coming in that indicates that many teachers are earning 
only $4 an h<^ur for worJ^ing full-time in child care; that many di- 
rectors in thvse centers v^arn less than a beginning teacher earns 
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for ten months of work while they are working twelve months, 
very long hours. 

These daycare workers ure themselves subsidizing the cost of 
child care through low wages and virtually nonexistent benefits. 
This cannot go on forever. 

In recent years^ the share of the costs for child care, at least for 
low-income families, that is paid by the F^eral Government has 
decreased relative to other sources of help to families. And I was 

Sflad that the Governors and th3 Lieutenant Governor here basical- 
y shared that same piece of information by indicating that their 
expenditures at the State level have gone up much more rapidly 
than at the Federal level 

Failure to provide good pn^ams has many costs, on the nega- 
tive side. An increased nurater of children will be placed in special 
education, and more children will be retained in grade at school, 
and perha^ more importantly, my own experience says that chil- 
dren simply are not happy in low-quality pn^rams. 

What role does improved r^ulation play? Well, improved r^ula- 
tion is required. While high-quality care is expensive, we cannot 
assume that more money in and of itself will improve the quality 
of child care. We know that quality of care varies dramatically in 
the U.S. For example, a sing'le caregiver in a daycare center can 
care for a maximum of thre^ infants in some States, while in other 
States she can care for as many as eight infants without any assist- 
ance. And as you mentioned, Senator Dodd, there are a few States 
that have essentially no r^ulations in this area. 

In a study that Susan Russell and I conduct*^, in North Carolina, 
we found that child care centers with high standards and frequent 
monitoring were only one-fifth as likely to have child abuse and ne- 
glect complaints lodged against them as were centers meeting the 
minimum State requirements in North Carolina. 

Richard Feeney found that high-quality daycare was diiectly re- 
lated to compliance with standards in Pennsylvania. The National 
Child Care Study found that quality of programs was directly relat- 
ed to training of staff in child development. 

We know that regulation can make a difference in the lives of 
these young children and their families. State governments need 
guidance and financial assistance in improving standards and mon- 
itoring. 

In summary, let me say that based on my own work and that of 
many other researchers acr<^ the country, we know that child 
care must be and can be improved. It will take a m.ajor commit- 
ment from Government as well as from the familiea of young chil- 
dren to bring about this improvement. 

In order to ensure the well-being of our youngest citizens and 
their families—in fact, for our Nation—we must make high-quality 
care available for all of our young children who need it. 

The Act for Better Child Care Services provides for our Federal 
Government an opportunity to make a major difference in the lives 
of millions of young children and their families and in turn to pro- 
tect the future of our Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Dr. Clifford, 
[The prepared statement Dr. Clifford follows:] 
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Mr. Chairraan and memljers of the committee* My name is 
Dick Clifford. I aro Associate Director of the Bu«h 
Institute for child and Family Policy afc the 'Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center at the University of Korth 
Carolina at Chapel Kill* I am delighted to be here today to 
discuss the issue of high quality prograaa for preschool^ 
aged children i« America* 



I knov that ^uxnerous speakers at your hearing have 
epoken of the continually growing need for child care in 
Ai^erica. Xy home state is a particularly heavy user of out 
of home care for young children ♦ We conducted a survey in 
the spring of 1986 of aonie 1000 parents registering their 
children for kindergarten in three school districts in North 
Carolina. We found that nearly two thirds of the sothars of 
these children were working during the yaar before the child 
entered kindergarten. A total of 75% of tha children were 
in so»e kind of non-parental child cars or education 
arrangement that year (Clifford, 1987) • 
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Parents need and want progr ms for their young 
children « Wh«n we asked theai why they chose the pro^ra» 
their child was in, they gave three reasons most frequently J 

> The setting vas good for the child's deveiop»ent 

> The child was happy there, and 

> The caregiver was experienced* 

These reasons vere most frequently chos«n by parents 
regardless of fssily incosie, racs, or sarital status < To me 
the parents are sayii^ thoy want high ^ality progrsBS. 

One explanation for t^hese reasons is that the results 
of research shoviiKr tha iK>sit.ive benefits of good preschool 
prograsa has been widely r4^rt0d. A large and growing 
literature exists on the iaportance of quality preschool 
programs [for exssple see Sch%minhart^ #t al, 19S€; Stimey, 
mt Bl, 1987; Ruopp k Travere^ 19821 Lesar, at al, 1982; 
McCartney, Scarr, and £^illipa, 1984; Phillips, at al, 
1987]. Time does not permit a review of that literature 
here. However, it is clear that high quality programs have 
significant benefits for disadvantaged children in terms of 
success in school and in lat^r life« The data la not as 
co»peiling for children from »or« advantaged fasllies, 
however, high quality snvlroni»nts for young childrsn am>^ar 
to be related to improved cognitive and social development 
for all children. 
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Child care is e>q>ensive. High cyuality care is 
especially expensive- In a paper to be published next 
month, X compare the costs for four models of preschool 
prograas {Clifford and Russell, Theory int o Practice, 1989)- 
Model I represented high quality aa defxned by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Programs (1985). The estimated 
cost for this type of program is over $5200 par child per 
year. Models II and III ware for moderate 1# /els of quality 
— one with high quality staff but poorer child staff ratios 
and the other with good ratios and group sizes but poor 
staff pay and benefits « These moderate quality programs 
cost roughly $4000 per year per c^ild* The current status 
of center based child care costs approximately $3000 per 
year per child. 

Parents of young children are themselves relatively 
young. Many are at the very beginning of their careers* 
They are also at the low point of family income* Vet they 
are faced with this quite large expenditure for the wall 
being of their young child. Hofferth (1988) found that on 
average, parents wure spending about 10% of their incoM on 
child care, about what they were spending on food. However 
poor families were forced to spend 20-25% on child care — 
about what was spent on housing. Hofferth's findings were 
kmsed on such lower costs than our estimates of fxmtm for 
high quality programs, it is unrealistic to expect that 
these young parents can pay the true cost* Oovemaents - 
both at the federal and state/local levels will have to 
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subsidize care for ©any farailids. The private sector also 
must pldy a rold. Private non^'profit agancies such as 
churches are already providing a great deal of help* The 
business and industry sector is also beginning to provide 
substantial assistance. The federal govam»ent's share of 
the total costs has decreased relative to these other 
sources of help to families in recent years. 

We knov that the quality of care varies drasiAtically in 
the OS. For example a single caregiver in a day care center 
can care for a maxiisum of 3 infants in sose states while in 
others ehe can care for as many as S without any assistance. 
In a study that Susan Hussell and I conducted in Korth 
Carolina/ we found that child care centers with high 
standards and frequent monitoring were only 1/5 as likely to 
have child abuse and neglect complaints lodged against them 
as were centers meeting the minimum state requirements 
(19^?)* We Icnow that regulation can make a difference in 
the lives of these yoting children and their families* 

In suj&mary let me say that, based on my oim work and 
that of many other researchers across the country, we know 
that child care must be and can be improvikl. It will take a 
major commitment from government as wll as from tlie 
familiee of young children to bring about this improvement. 
In order to Ineure the well beij^ of our youngest citigens 
and their families — in fact i.'-*^ our nation — we must 
raise the standard of care for young cdiildren all across our 
country* 
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Senator Dodd. Mrs. Dixon. 

Mrs. Dixon. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

My name is Deanne Dixon. I am a registered family daycare pro- 
vider from Montgomery County, Maryland. I have been a member 
of the Family Daycare Association there for nearly four years. I 
have provided primary daycare for over 55 children, with several 
more children who have come on a drop-in basis. I have had the 
opportunity to talk with many providers and many parents about 
the child care i^ues. 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak up. And I note that I am 
the only one who is actually a hands-on, experienced person in this 
field, and I feel a sense of responsibility to say the right things, to 
say all of the things that you need to hear, because I do not see 
where else this mesf ige is coming through, or is being thought, 
very effectively. 

I appreciate Dr. Clifford's remarks, showing that they have been 
researching and asking family daycare providers questions in 
North Carolina. I think that more of that needs to happen. People 
need to go directly to the source, to the family daycare providers, 
to the mothers, the parents, to find out what the real needs are, 
and to take time to look at it, perhaps, freshly, to find out what 
can we really do to help the children. 

I would like to stop and say here that ray heart is going out to 
these wonderful mothers sitting next to me, and that I think we all 
fee this way, that this tragedy should never have happened. And I 
feel that somehow this reflects on me as a child care provider, that 
I am on the other side of the fence in this situation; they are tell- 
ing what child care providers do, and I am one of those. 

I would like to point out that not all of the providers were unreg- 
istered, unlicensed, that some were licensed in the situation, and so 
1 have a basic question, and that is how can regulations ensure 
that you will get quality child care. And I think the answer is that 
It cannot; it can never ensure quality child care. Quality child care 
IS something that happens after the parent says goodbye, and the 
provider is there alone with the child or with the other children. 
1 hat provider is on her own, if it is family daycare, and there is a 
certain amount of trust that goes on that no one else is there to 
regulate. 

So I think if we put all of our resources and efforts toward regu- 
lation, we are going to be missing the point of what can help. And I 
do think there are some positive things we can do to help. 

I would like to admit that I stayed up all night long to write this 
testimony for you, because my name came through a series of re- 
ferrals, and my "call to action" came yesterday afternoon. So I 
would like to refer to you many of my comments, hut you will see 
toward the end of this paper that there is a litt!'' gibberish in 
there, where some of my late-night comments did not get translat- 
ed the way I would like them to. But I v/ant you to know that I 
have many thoughtii on this, and some strong thoughts that per- 
haps you have not addresed yet. 

First, I will get to the point thitt I started out as an unregistered 
provider, and I think you will find almost all daycare providers do 
start that way. They get into daycare because they are caring for a 
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child^ a neighbor, a friend, and then later someone says, 'Tou need 
to be regulated" and so they go that route. 

I feel that I was giving qu^ity daycare. I know that the children 
that I cared for would run and grab my arms, with a big hug. The 
parents and our family loved each other, and as these children 
nave graduated out of our home, they still come back, bring me 
gifts, and love to see my children. 

One of the clues that a parent gave me — in fact, there were three 
I»rents who said this — how they chc^ me as a provider when they 
were looking around and checking for possibilities was that they 
looked at my children, and they ask^ themselv^ how do her chil- 
dbren behave, and how are her children going to treat mine. And 
they felt that because of my good track record with my own family, 
that they could trust me. And it became a trust situation, and I 
know that sometimes you h^^ve trust situations that will disappoint 
you. But eventually, it comes to that. 

I do think that althoi^h centers can be more supervised and con- 
trolled, that parents really prefer family daycare if they can get it^ 
b^use they want to have a situation that is as clc^ to their own 
family situation as they can. They want to take their little child to 
another mother who is going to give them loving care, who is going 
to sit with them and read to them and answer their needs, and not 
put them in line, not make them fit a reflated schedule because 
there are many children who have to be fed exactly the same. 

I think that family daycare needs your support for two reasons. 
One is that it is the primary choice that most parents would make. 
If you gave them a list of five choices, centers comes out last in the 
surveys that I have read; they would prefer family daycare or rela- 
tives or their spouse. 

So I think that it is high on the parents 'wishes, and you may 
want to check further on that to see what do parents really want. 

Also, I want to point out that most family daycare providers — 
and I did an informal survey on this at a State family daycare asso- 
ciation meeting by show of hands— and it was 100 percent the 
family daycare providers were there because they were mothers 
first and wanted to be at home with their own children. 

I think you need to keep that in mind when you are thinking 
about how are we going to bring people into thi^> service of being 
family daycare providers. Look to who are the likely people who 
will want to do this job. I don^t think you are going to find people 
in this room, who are high-powered, who already have their beauti- 
ful suits, who have their nice incomes— I don't think you are going 
to attract many of these women into family daycare. I don't think 
you are going to track them into centers, where the average wage 
IS $3.55 per hour in Montgomery County- I think you are going to 
have to ask yourselves who are we targeting; what |X)pulation are 
we going to attract. I have not heard anyone address that question 
today, and in reality that is one of your most important questions. 

I am very appreciative and impre^ed with the depth of con- 
i^rn — and I mean it sincerely — the depth of interest in the welfare 
of the children. I hope that you will take time to ask the basic 
question of what the very best for the child. And what is the 
very best for the child is to be with his or her mother or father as 
much as possible. So I think if you will look at it from another 
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point of view, how can we help those families provide as much of 
that care as they can, I think you will find that you are actually 
satisfying the deeper wishes of many of th^e working mothers. 

If yc surveyed the working mothers, as I have heard it being 
said, 88 ^rcent would prefer to be at home with their children. 
That should not be surprising. But it is true that they would 
prefer, if they had child care arrangements, they would prefer to 
nave arrangements that gave them more time to 1^ at home- 
maybe to home by the time the child gets out of school. They 
would like the flexible hours; they would like the part-time work. 

I think businesses can probably do as much as Senatoi^ in bring- 
ing about true child care options for famili^ and to he'p support 
the child care options. 

In my longer testimony here, I have given you many examples of 
running up against regulations in the County, and how I find that 
relations are really a deterrent to some mothers who aie giving 
child care. They don't want to have people coming into their 
homes, especially who have never had children themselves, cx)ming 
in and examining them and making them feel inadequate*. Now, 
Vm not saying that everyone feels that way, but I am sayinr; that it 
is a n^ative rather than a positive experience for a provid<;?r. 

I am saying that when my license came ready to be renewed last 
summer, the social services was so backlc^ged that they were not 
able to renew my license for about eight months And when I 
called, and I said, '*Here I am; I am trying to do daycare, and my 
license has expired,'' they said, '*I have 3(K) people ahead of you, 
and my partner is out on sick leave. Til get to you when I can. I 
remember being in your home, and I feel you are going to be fine." 
So they said don't worry about it. 

But youVe already got people who are already overwhelmed with 
the regulations, doing mounds of paperwork. And when you talk 
about having the Federal Government put another system on top 
of that, with more mounds of paperwork, I really think we are 
going to mi«3 some of the points, 

I would support r^ulations being developed on a State level so 
that they can be worked out and hashed out there. It is at the 
State level where a daycare provider has the best opportunity to 
influence her decisionmakers. It is hard for a daycare provider to 
get out of the house to see anybody to give her opinion. You will 
need to be able to help providers to say their opinion. 

I arpreciatv^? this opjx>rtunity to speak. 

Tliank you. 

Senator DOO0. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dixon. We appreciate 
your being with us today. 

I don't think anyone wa^^^ suggesting, Mrs. Dixon, that there is 
any absolute guarantee or any absolute insurance policy. I don't 
think the thr^e witnesses or the parente of these children were sug- 
gesting that somehow, by getting some standards they would abso- 
lutely have been guaranteed that some problem might not have 
arisen. But the fac^ that there is no perfect system does not mean 
that we shouldn't at least try to establish some standard whereby 
risk can be mininuzed. 

I would ask our three parents who are here, there is a suggestion 
that if there are standards your choices would be limited, or if an 
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ABC approach were adopted your choices would be limited. But as 
you understand, we don't say to someone, "You cannot provide 
child care' —if you want to set up an operation that would be un- 
regulated you can. That is a parental choice. The question is 
whether or not the Federal Government, or any government for 
that matter, ought to fmance a scheme which is without regula- 
tion, without some minimum standards. That's really the issue 
here. There is nothing that says parents can't go that route if they 
want to. The issue is whether or not that provider is going to get 
the kind of assistance through the parents— either from the State 
Government or the Federal Government — in this case. 

And I'd like to ask you whether or not you feel as though the 
choices would be limited in any way, as you have understood it 
from looking at this l^islation. 

Mrs. Robertson. 

Mrs. Robertson. I feel that because most parents used licensed 
family home daycare providers is not nece^arily because it is their 
choice. It is because their children are under two and not potty- 
trained. And there is only a handful of centars across the coimtry 
who will accept that many children who are under two and potty- 
trained. 

Family home daycare providers or unlicensed daycare providers 
are almost our only choice acr<^ the country. The San Di^o 
Family Home Daycare A^ociation is totally for ABC bill. They 
have their own training, b^^use the county does not, and because 
the State does not. They are very much in favor of our children 
and of educating our daycare providers. 

In my son's case, in just eoucating her on what ''shaken infant 
syndrome" could do to a child would have saved my child. She 
didn't know that. 

Like Deanne said, the people who go into this prof^ion— and 
they are profetKiionals — are getting very low pay, so who goes into 
this? A lot of uneducated women. We need to educate thwe women. 
The discipline that they re<^ived as children, they will tend to give 
to their children who are in their care. We need to educate th^e 
people It is not out there, and it do^n't come just because you get 
a license, or because you are unlicensed. 

There are also a lot of abusive parents out there who need to 
have daycare to keep them from abusing their children. They need 
respite care. That is their way of being able to get away from their 
kids. Maybe they have an emotionally-disturbed child, maybe they 
have a lot of problems with a child or within their own family 
home. They need daycare in order to get away for a little while 
from their own kids or from their own stre^ at home. 

We need familv home daycare. Centers don't give us enough op- 
tions. And I don t know— what does the Senate daycare over here 
have'* Do the children have to be over two? Do they have to be 
potty-trained? I don't know. 

Senator Dodd. I will have to check with my own staff. [Confer- 
ring with staiT.] We will find out for you. 

Mrs. Robertson. Very few places do accept children under the 
age of two who are not potty-trained, and that is the reason that 
m<»t of the care for under-five is being given by family home day- 
care. It is not necessarily the preferred choice— there isn't a choice. 

r. 
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Senator Dodd. Weil, let me ask you this— and obviously this is 
not a scientific survey. I think Mrs. Dixon is probably correct that, 
given a choice in a poll between a center or a family-based facility, 
people would be inclined to gravitate toward the family-based facil- 
ity. Just the difference between the words *'family'' and "center" 
has an impact. I mean, if you are putting a child in a ''center/' it 
sounds like some sterile, amorphous environment; unlike the 
notion conjured up by the term **family.'' 

But the issue really is a little more complicated than that; it is a 
question of whether or not it is quality child care. Is that not really 
the question in your minds — as people who have been through this 
a bit, looking back— that the issue is really the question of whether 
or not you feel, or a imrent would feel, that where you are placing 
your child is a safe, secure, quality environment — whether it is 
neighborhood, church-based, center-based, employer-based— you can 
pick the panoply here — and our bill allows for all of that, by the 
way, every single one of those options. There is no option denied as 
long as there are some minimum standards here. Isn't that really 
the i^ue? Isn't that more the issue than whether or not it is a 
neighborhood or a center or a church or a business? 

Mrs. Hartohorn. Exactly. I thought I had the ultimate as far as 
quality in the daycare home that I had selected, but my choices 
were limited. We have one daycare center in our town of 6,(K)0 
people, and like I said, one reason we did not hurry to change him 
after we had seen the bruises was because a friend of mine had 
adopted a baby in May, and in her six weeks that she was off on 
maternity leave, she had called 15 babysitters before she found 
somebody to care for her child. 

I have spoken with my employer about starting up a daycare as 
an offshoot from our hospital, and he doesn't want anything to do 
with it. And I will never be involved with daycare again. I know I 
will work nights, so it is not going to 1^ an issue for me anymore. 
But I think that if the employers would get involved, that would 
really be a big help to the community. 

Senator Dodd. Oh, I agree with you on that. A lot more are, too. 

Interestingly, just for your own information, there are roughly 
750 on-site child care facilities in the United States among B mil- 
lion employers. Of that 760 or so, 500 are either nursing homes or 
hospitals; only 250 are actually on-site plants. 

Most businesses cannot have on-site child care. It is just ridicu- 
lom; to even talk about it— given the fact that they are small em- 
ployers of one kind or another, they can not have an on-site facili- 
ty. But there are a lot of things they can do, and a lot are doing it, 
so that is encouraging. 

We are going to have some testimony in a few minutes from Dr. 
Bauer, and I want to take advantage of your presence here. Dr. 
Clifford, because he raises some points that I think are l^^itimate 
questions that need to be addressed. 

There has been a suggestion that if you license these child care 
facilities and require more standards, you will get an underground 
market or you will discourage people from going into this arena — 
going into the child care business, if you will. 
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In your study, do improvements in standards decrease the 
supply, increase supply— what has your study been able to deter- 
mine? 

Dr, CuFFORD. Well, the particular study that I was talking about 
there did not addre^ that issue. But I have looked in North Caroli- 
na— I do not have the data with me — but I have looked at the issue 
of supply under changing r^ulations. In 1985, our General Assem- 
bly improved the child care standards in North Carolina, And I 
looked at the numbers of daycare centers, licensed slots, over that 
tune. It did appear there was a little bit of levelling off of the in- 
crease in the numter of daycare centers in North Carolina, but 
overall it had a n^ligible effect on that. If you saw the curve, 
there were about 2,2(K) daycare centers in 1983; now, there are 
almost 3,(KX) in North Carolina, a very heavy daycare use State. So 
we saw this little bit of a levelling off in 1985 when the General 
Assembly enacted the new standards, but as soon as the industry 
adapted to the standards, the growth went right back up again. 

So there might be some very short, temporary effect, but it is 
just that. 

Senator Dodd. I am going to place in the record this graph, 
which indicates what you have suggested, that in fact, there has 
certainly been no decline, and if anything else, an increase. And we 
have asked States across the country, where standards have been 
impoe^ by the States, and in fact — contrary to every statement 
that has been made about the issue of whether or not you get a 
decrease or an underground — we show either no variation whatso- 
ever, or in some cases, actually an increase. 

Dr. CuFPORD. Yes. Our increase continued to occur even during 
that time. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that. 

There is some issue as well— I raised it a moment ago — on how 
income and minority families use unlicensed care for economic rea- 
sons, not preference. I have suggested it is due to economic reasons, 
because they lack the flexibility—the economic resources — to make 
broader choices. 

Would you share with us your conclusions as to whether or not 
that is in fact the case? 

Dr. CuFFC>HD. Well, I think that both of those are at work in our 
society. We have come to know much more about the importance of 
early experiences for young children in America, and we know that 
this information is general knowledge now; that many families 
want their children to be in a preschool setting before they go into 
school, for both social development and cc^itive development. So 
choice is an important part of it. But I have to say that the major 
factor influencing child care in America does seem to be for eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Senator Dodd. I think you are missing my point. They are talk- 
ing about poor families using unlicensed care. The data shows over- 
whelmingly that poor families are using unlicensed care. There is a 
suggestion here tlxat they are doing that out of choice. What I want 
to know from you is whether or not that is a conclusion in your 
study. 

Dr. CuFFORD. No. I am sorry I missed vour point. The fact is that 
these families with very low incomes have no choice. They are des- 
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perate to find any kind of child care they can. In the study of 1,000 
families thi.t I mentioned, we found in the poorest countv in our 
sample that one-quarter of the families were using three difTerent 
kinds of child care arrangements during a given week to provide 
for the needs of their families. They simply could not afford to pay 
for care m a high-quality center. They were having to piece togeth- 
er whatever they could find and could afibrd for their children. 

Senator Dodd. My last question concerns the rate of child abuse. 
In your study, is there a higher rate of abuse in unlicensed centers 
or in licensed centers? 

Dr. CuFi^RD. The study itself didn't actually report the data on 
actual child abuse. We were looking at complaints from parents. 
That IS what the study was about. We did find that in programs 
that were under a lower level of licensing in centers, that those 
centers with the lowest level of licensing were five times as likely 
to have complaints of child abuse or neglect lodged against them by 
parents or others than centers that met the higher level of stand- 
ards. 

I have actually gone back since the study and tried to look at the 
actual, confirmed cases of child abuse and neglect, and those also 
are much more hkely to occur in the lower-level licensed programs 
than m the others. 

«r^j^^ Carolina has virtually no unlicensed centers in the State. 
We do a good job of bringing people who are supposed to be in the 
center system into the licensing program. So we really don't have 
much information about centers with unlicensed care. And our in- 
formation on family daycare, like most information in America, is 
very poor, and there are not any conclusions I can draw about 
family care. 
Senator Dodd. Well, again, I thank you. 

And I would indicate again that while there are a lot of people 
collecting data, the information we have seen across the country 
sort of confirms what you are finding, and what I would suggest is 
that your State is not unique in that regard. 

I have gon? on far luo \mg. I will call on Senator Ckjats. 

Senator Coats. Thank 3 ou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clifford, I just want to follow up a little bit on the discussion 
you just had with the Chairman about choice. Mrs. Dixon stated 
that in her experience and from studies she has seen, most parents 
prefer family care. You have said mo5t low-income families don't 
nave that choice. I guess that questio.i that is still unresolved is 
what their preference would be if tht'V did have a choice. And 
maybe we don t have the answer to that, or maybe you don't have 
the answer to that. But have you done anything to get at the ques- 
tion of what would the choice be if the choice were there? 
V. ?^ Clifford. Yes. In the study of 1,000 families, these families 
had children, this was the year before they entered school, their 
fourth year of life, and at that level, parents did not prefer family- 
based care; the clear preference was for some kind of center-based 
arrangement, or a preschool or center-based arrangement. Only 
about one-quarter of those families indicated that they would 
prefer to stay home with their children. I thought that was inter- 
esting. It was almost exactly the proportion of families who were 
staying home that preferred to stay home with their children. 
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Senator Coats, You are still talking about four-yearolds. 

Dr. CuFFORD, Yes, these are four-year-olds. These mothers 
wanted to be in the work force. They felt that their four-year-olds 
were well-off in c^nter-tesed setting. I think that is different for 
younger children, I do think that the families with the very young- 
est children want some other, alternate arrangement, perhai^, al- 
though we do see that the fastest-growing use of child care for the 
very youngest children is center-based care, while family daycare 
arrangements have stayed relatively constant to the proportion of 
children in family day care. The proportion in centers of very 
young children has gone up dramatically in rwent years. 

Senator Coats. But you have not conducted any studies with 
younger children; you have the data for the four-vear-olds, but no 
study that you are aware of has been conducted for the infant, or 
the zero to three-year-old category? 

Dr. Clifford. That is correct. 

Senator Coats. Mrs. Dixon, you are a licensed family care provid- 
er. 

Mrs. DixoN. Yes, 

Senator Coats. Are you licensed by the State of Maryland, or 
Montgomery County, or both? Who does the licensing? 
Mrs. Dixon. The State of Maryland. 

Senator Coats. And can you tell us what are those standards— 
what did you have to do? What is the process of going from unli- 
cen^d provider to a licensed provider? 

Mrs, Dixon. First, I would like to say that I thought it was a 
worthwhile process to do. I thought it was very educational, and I 
think that the emphasis is on the education, that it is important 
for families, parents, to know these policies or sugg^tions. 

I had to look at the safety factors in my home—knives that 
might be kept in a drawer had to be put up in the cupboard; all 
medicines had to be out-of-reach; chemicals under the sink had to 
be changed; we had to have a fire marshal come and check out the 
house to see if there were any fire risks; we had to have the family 
have physicals and TB tests and criminal record checks. 

Mrs. KOBKRiisoN. By fingerprint? 

Mrs. Dixon. Not by fingerprint. 

Senator Coats. Vm sorry, I didn't hear that. 

Mrs. Robertson. I asked fay fingerprint. In California, we finger- 

grint and do an FBI reix)rt, a California report and a Child Abuse 
l^stry report. 

Senator Coats. Okay. You just submit a name— yours is not fin- 
gerprinted. You just submit your name. 

Mrs. DixoN. Right. In fact, I am told that the actual process of 
getting the information back for the criminal record can take eight 
to nine months, and the provider can work in centers in the mean- 
time, before the report on their criminal record comes back. 

Senator Coats. The provider can work in centers, but can you 
provide family daycare at home prior to the return of that informa- 
tion? 

Mrs. Dixon. I don't know. When I went through the regulations, 
it took about four months. I am told that it is taking longer now. I 
don't know if that is the reason why, but it takes a long time to get 
registered now. 
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Senator Coats. But you do say that it was an educational process 
and a worthwhile proce^ to go through. 

Mrs. Dixon. Yes. I would highly recommend some effort along 
the line of education for all adults on caring for young children- 
something of a very cr^tive and motivational approach. I think 
videos would be excellent for family daycare providers. 

Senator Coats. In conjunction with the licensing process? 

Mrs. Dixon. Probably it could be used with that But I would like 
to see it available so that unr^istered providers would also be at- 
tracted to the media. For instance, you see in the media reports 
about stories like this that our friends have told us, but you don't 
see a lot of sugg^itions about what can you do to improve daycare. 
The educational part of it is not as interesting. 

Senator Coats. Mn. Robertson, y^? 

Mrs. Robertson. Can I say one thing about California? The three 
of us moms who got together because our children had been abused 
the same spring in 1983 just got a pilot project approved in Califor- 
nia for five counties— San Diego, Santa Clara, Contra Costa 
County, San Francisco and Alameda— which gives unlicensed day- 
care providers, like hotels, naimi^, or any unlicensed daycare pro- 
vider the right to be fingerprinted, have an FBI report done if they 
have been m the State for less than two years, and have the Child 
Abuse R^stry report made. That gives them a card with an "800" 
number to Department of Justice- So if they are taking care, say, 
in a hotel where, in the State of California they cannot be licensed 
because they are working in a hotel, the parent who comes in and 
needs a babysitter can call Department of Justice and check this 
person out and know that he is not a pedophile or a recent felony 
child abuser, or somebody from another State who has come in ex- 
pressly to abuse children. We have a lot of pedophiles out there. 

Senator Coato. Thank you. 

Getting back to licensing, the things I think the committee and 
all of those involved in the process are trying to wrestle with are: 
Will licensing decrease the supply of providers by requiring things 
that providers don't want to go through? And will it drive up the 
costs of child care, because of things that you have to comply with, 
and then measuring that against the benefits, as you said, that 
come from an educational process of informing providers of what 
they need to do? 

Are you aware of any situations whereby, say, family providers 
have chosen not to provide daycare because they don't want to 
meet the licensing requirements, or they feel that they are too on- 
erous, or it is too lengthy or too costly to make changes in their 
homes or their procedures? 

Mrs. Dixon. Yes, I was told that— well, Maryland has been very 
active in proposing new regulations, and they went a little too far 
with that, but they had good feedback from family daycare provid- 
ers that helped them recognize what family daycare providers 
could do. And I think that it is important for all people who are 
doing licensing to know the people that they are working with and 
have appropriate licensing. I do think that regulations are impor- 
tant, but not to require something that is beyond the means of pro- 
viders. 
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I think that good, quMity providers can come from low-ineone 
areas; their hom^ may not qualify in all points, but they can cer- 
tainly be homes that are just as go<xi or better than their neigh- 
bors/ And if a parent wants to have his child with a nextdoor 
neighbor, I think there needs to be some flexibility in the licensing 
that can allow this; if you are checking them out and finding that 
they have a nurturing personality and a g<x>d, clean record, if they 
do have other problems with their home, it is not as important. 

I am worried about the over-regulation. That do^ scare provid- 
ers, I know a lady who went to the training session and turned 
around and said, Forget it.'' She looked at it; she heard the three- 
hour presentation of all of the dc« an<^ don'ts, and she said, "This is 
not for me.'* 

Senator Coats. Just one last question. In terms of cc^U what 
kinds of things did you have to do in order to meet the licensing 
requirements that required out-of-pocket expense for you, if any? 

Mrs. DrxoN. The very first thing I had to do was put up an $800 
fence, which I am sure is not an easy thing for most providers to 
do. 

Senator Coats. Do you mean Maryland law requires a fence? 
Mrs- Dixon. That is my understanding, that it has to be a solid 
fence where a child cannot get through. 
Senator Coats. So for an outdoor play area or whatever. 
Mrs. Dixon. Right. 

Senator Coats. Ik> they prescribe a minimum size, or area that 
you are fencing in? 

Mrs. Dixon. There is a size, which is confusing to me. I knew mv 
yard was large, and I did not have to worry about that, but I think 
that some people with smaller yards would have a problem with 
that 

I also understand that the national fire marshal reflations re- 
quire that you have a flat walkout from your home to the yard, 
which means no steps at all, and you would also have no sliding 
glass d(K)rs. And three-fourths of the homes in Montgomery Cx>unty 
would not meet that regulation. You would be required to have 
sprinkling systems on any floor other than the main floor that 
your children are cared for on. 

Senator Coats. Do you mean the Maryland laws, now, for you to 
qualify as a family daycare provider, you cannot have steps leading 
into your home? 

Mrs. Dixon. No. I understand that if it were a national regula- 
tion, Federal regulation, that that would be required. But it is not 
in the Maryland regulations. 

Senator Coats, Well, I think there is debate on what those stand- 
ards ought to be and should be. I guess my question goes to what 
are the current Maryland provisions regarding qualification for 
daycare providers. I think that is something the committee is going 
to have to wrestle with, and the commission, or however it is set 
up, if in fact it goes this way, in determining what those standards 
are. 

Mrs. Dixon. I think it is still in the process of debate on what 
the new regulations will be. 

Senator Coats. But you are not saying that current Maryland 
law requires sprinklers and handicapped access and so on. 
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Mrs. Dixon. No, Apparently, it is in the relation, but it is not 
enforced, is what I understand. 

Senator C!oat8, It is a r^ulation, but it is not enfoxt^ed? 

Mrs. Dixon, I believe that it is; that is what I was told yester- 
day—although I never heard it in my orientation. 

Senator Coats. Well, that is something we can check on, I guess. 

All right, thank you. I have gone over my time. 

Senator Dodo. I would just point out there are no regulations at 
this point. That is the reason this commission is set up, to examine 
exactly what States have done, what the Army is doing, and other 
pla(^ to look. So there are none in pla<^ as such. We have talked 
about some broad cat^ri^ to examine, but you should under- 
stand that, at this point there is nothing in this l^islation which 
sets out an enumeration of standards, except in the broad cat^o- 
ries. 

Mrs. Dixon. That was an *'if ' statement. Senator. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. I know there are people who were conjuring 
up some things—and I think it is Intimate to be worried, because 
sometimes they can— as you point out— go overboard. 

Senator Kas^l^um, 

Senator KAfi^ESAUM. Just briefly, I would like to say how much I 
appreciate the thoughtful testiinony of this panel and particularly 
from the mothers, I know it was not easy, but it certainly helps us, 
I think, to understand some of the problems that exist. 

I just have on question I would like to ask. Mrs. Dixon, you men- 
tioned that a number of mothers would like to stay home, and I 
think that is true, that that is certainly the preference, but many 
do have to work in our society today. 

There are those who believe that it would enable more to stay 
home if there were financial provisions and have called for $1,000 
for every child under the age of four below a certain income level, 
$10,000, and there would be different provisions where it would 
rise. 

Do you see this as being an approach that would enable mothers 
to stay home? 

Mrs. Dixon. I think it would be a wonderful approach to look at 
that solution — or the dependency deduction on the form, that ap- 

Earently is just under $2,000 now and should be $6,000 if it had 
ept up with inflation. 

I think there are ways that you can help the family daycare and 
the mother— all mothers across-the-board. You are helping family 
daycare providers when you are putting money back into the 
pocket of women who are at home, caring tor young children. 

I think you would find less pressure on family c^ycare providers 
to take too many children if they were having™- 

Senator Kassebaum. Why would that be? Can you explain? 

Mrs. Dixon. Well, if they had some kind of child credit that was 
from the Government that helped recognize the number of children 
they are caring for, including their own; if they had more financial 
relief, I do not think you would have the pressure to take as many 
children as pc^ible and stretch your talents in the daycare facility. 
Do you know what I mean? 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes. I gu^ I have not been sure, given the 
costs of child care, as I think you pointed out. Dr. Clifford, versus 
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what one earns if they have to work. One thousand dollars is not 
really addre^ing either of those con<^rns, and I guess I was curi- 
ous how you — or anybody else, maybe, who would wish to answer 
that— felt that helped. 
Dr. Clifford. 

Dr. Clifford. I think you are exactly right that a $1,000 assist- 
ance at that level is not going to have any dramatic effect on the 
numbers of women who stay at home. Other countries, particularly 
European countries have taken a much more direct approach to 
dealing with this. I noti<^ just this last week in the paper that 
Sweden has expanded its parental leave options to two years for a 
family, so that families now have two years of paid leave to care 
for their young children — they need more children, that is the 
issue. If you want to have mothers and fathers staying at home 
with their children, then you can do it more directly through a pa- 
rental leave program than you can through a change in the tax 
system. 

Mrs. Dixon. If I may say so, as a provider, it would help me to 
see more assistance for the parents of the infants. I think that par- 
ents who have infants need all the help they can get so they can be 
home with their infants. I think that is the l^t option for them. 
By the time a child is about one and a half or two, I think they are 
ready for family daycare, and they work in well in that setting. By 
the time they are about three and a half or four, they are ready to 
go on to a center or a preschool and are happy for that change. 

I think there is not a shortage, at least in Montgomery County, 
in the two-year'K)ld, but there is a critical shortage in the infant 
care, and if you can help the mothers be at home, that would really 
help the child care pressure. 

Senator Ka^ebaum. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, 

I do not know what your income situations are like, and I really 
do not have the right to ask the three parents who are here — but I 
would like to hear you respond as well to Senator Kassebaum s 
question, because it is one that will come up. I think it goes $1,000 
for family incomes of $10,000 or less, sliding up to $20,000; so for a 
family that had two or three children, it would be $2,000 or $3,000, 
I gu^, on a yearly basis. 

In your view, based on people you know, neighbors and so forth, 
wouldn't that in your view make a difference between that person 
staying home or going to work? 

Mrs. Robertson. At the time that my son was injured, I was an 
outside sales rep; I was making between $1,800 and $2,400 a 
month— a month. Eighteen days after my son was injured, I totally 
quit work. I have not worked since then. I have not gotten a dime, 
except Saturday I made a speech to the Health Science Response 
for Child Maltreatment. So I can say that I have made $100 in six 
years. 

Senator Dona I'm sorry, I meant before. 

Mrs. RoBERTOON. Okay, before. At $2,000 a month for, say, a 
maximum of $3,000 a year — is that what wo are saying? 

Senator Dodd. Yes. But under the proix)sal, as I understand it, it 
is $1,000 per child under the age of four per year, for a family 
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income of $10,000 or leas. Ultimately, that would rise to a family 
income of $20,000 or less. 

The question occurs— and it is something I would like to see us 
?u* J-^^ could— that is, when you get on that cusp, what makes 
the difference between encours^ng a parent or one of the parents 
to stay home or not. At what point do you reach that magical 
number that will make the difference? I realize each case is differ- 
ent, but one of my concerns is that frankly, I would be surprised if 
It made a difference at $10,000. 

wouldn't have made any differ- 
My husband has been married before, and we were paying 
child support, and basically, we were starting out as a new couple, 
trjang to get a house and everything. But I am a registered nurse, 
and he IS a machinist at Burlin^n Northern, and together our 
salaries are $50,000 a year plus. We were paying for adoption (X)sts, 
and you know, being married for a few years, you still ar« just 
scraping the bottom of the barrel to get by. And can you imagine a 
couple that is making much less, say, $20,000 a year? 

Senator Dodd. Weil, you understand that in both of these propos- 
als we are talki^ about, the only thing really that would benefit 
you are standards, because you vould not qualify for assistance 
under either of these bills. 

Mrs. Hartshorn. Y^. That would not have kept me home, 
though. I could not have stayed home. 

Senator Dodd. What about you, Mrs. Snead? 

Mrs. Snead, We live in Fairfax County, and I would say there 
are very few people who would be in the $10,000 to $20,000 income 
bracket, and I do not think that would really affect us. For Ron 

T *'m^^?*: would not mean me staying home or anything like that. 

1 still think relation is needed. 

M™. Robertson. I had a ^ood time at work. I had a fun time at 
work. And I had a blast bemg able to go to work for some of the 
time and then come home and have fun with my son. It was fun 
for me. I thought that that was the way that everybody did it, and 
that I could trust daycare, and that somebody was out there, 
making sure there were rules and regulations, and that people 
would follow those rules and rmilations. And it was a big shock to 
me, after six days of daycare—because that is all the time my son 
was in daycare, was six days— that he is now partially blind and 
partially paralyzed, and when I picked him up, he was comatose 
and in seizure, and within two hours, he was dead. So it was a big 
shock to me that family home daycare did not educate family home 
daycare— It made sure that there was not a convicted felon out 
there, but there was no education. And California does more than 
most States. So you can see how the rest of the States are sub- 
standard. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that. 

Lastly, Mrs. Dixon, I want you to know I understand your con- 
cerns about bureaucracy. I think all of us share this— we have all 
seen good intentions end up in a bureaucratic nightmare. And I 
would never introduce a piece of legislation, let alone support one, 
that I thought m any way was going to create that kind of a mess. 

Ihe idea is to make this simple and straightforward, and to 
avoid getting into the legitimate differences. Orrin Hatch has 
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raised this with me many tim^, and I think it is correct. And Pete 
Wilson did, indirectly: with a highly diverse ethnic State like Cali- 
fornia, there are cultural differences, and I think you have got to 
stay away from that. 

What we are talking about in this particular l^islation is some- 
thing that transcends ethnicity or cultural heritage. ABC really 
tries to apply those minimum health and safety standards, and 
then leave up to the States and localities — or individual grouj^,, 
churches, other organizations — how they are going to deal with the 
diversity that this country presents. 

And I would hope that no one would leave with the impression 
somehow that we are going to try and encroach on that. It is a 
question of whether or not, as you point out, you have got safe 
wiring and are keeping harmful substances out of children's reach; 
those kinds of health and safety standards — as well as ratios and 
the other things we have talked about— that I think most people 
agree are pretty important. 

But anyway, I wanted to make that point, bwause I know that is 
a concern, and I do not know of anyone around here who would 
want to be a part of that, quite frankly, 

Mrs. Dixon. I think that one of the underlying factors that we 
will need to address to really attract peopie into daycare and to 
help solve this problem is the essential self-^teem of the woman 
who is going to become a provider, if the idea that nurturing is not 
esteemed very highly in society. 

Senator Dodd. I agree with you on that. That is important. 

You have all been extremely generous. Again, I know I am ex- 
pressing the views of my colleagues who are not here — Mrs. Kasse- 
baum has said it already — but we are deeply grateful to both you, 
Dr. Clifford and Mrs. Dixon; but you will appr^iate it if we express 
a special thanks to the three of you who have come some distance, 
in some cases, but more importantly that you have been willing to 
share a very tragic occurrence in your liv^. And all of us just wish 
nothing but the best for the three of you and a healthy and happy 
future life with your families. And we are going to do our very best 
to see to it that we end up with a sound, intelligent, thoughtful 
child care program that ought to at least be able to say that there 
is at least some assurance — to the extent we can assure — that 
when you place your child, or any mother places her child, in the 
hands of someone else, that there is at least some assurance that 
the basic minimum standards will be there to protect that child 
who cannot speak for himself People talk about States' rights— 
and I support them— but children who cannot sj^ak yet have 
rights, too. And somebody has got to speak for them. 

So I thank you. 

Now, our last paneL And again, I want to thank my colleague 
from Kansas, one of my few colleagues who stays with me through 
these hearings. I appreciate it very, very much. 

Our last panel includes Dr. Schweinhart, who is the Director of 
Voices for Children, High/Scope Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Ms. Marilyn King, Manager of Equal Opportunity Programs, Hall- 
mark Cards, Incorporated. Kansas City, Missouri; Ms. M.A. Lucas, 
Chief, Child Development Services, United States Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C; Mn Arthur Nielsen, Senior Vice President, CIGNA Cor- 
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poration* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Mr. Gary Bauer, Fresi- 
dent. Family Research Council of America. 

Again, I want to thank all of you for being here. You are the pa- 
tient panel; we always call the last panel the patient paiiel. But 
you have had the benefit of listening to all of this, I hope helpful 
and beneficial, testimony; and for those of you who are profesf^ion- 
als, we hope this has been of some help to hear people talk ab jut 
some of these things in this area 

I promise every one of you that your testimony as prepared will 
be included in full as part of this record, and I would just ask if 
you could try and boil it down a bit and hit the key points, sc I 
don't hold up anybody any longer, and I already have all day. But I 
guarantee you that will be the case. 

We will just b^n in the order I have introduced you. 

Dr. Schweinhart, we appreciate your being here with us. 

STATEMENT OF DR LAWRENCE J. SCHWEINHART, DIRECTOR, 
VOICES FOR CHILDREN, HIGH/SCOPE FOUNDATION, YPSILAN^ 
TL MI; MARILYN KING, MANAGER, EQUAL OPPORTUNITY PRO- 
GRAMS, HALLMARK CARDS, INC, KANSAS CITY, MO; MARGA- 
RET A. LUCAS, CHIEF, CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, VJS. 
ARMY, WASHINGTON, DC; ARTHUR NIELSEN, SENIOR VICE 
PRESIDENT, CIGNA CORP., PHIL.\DELPHIA, PA, AND GARY I^ 
BAUER, PRESIDENT, FAMILY RESEARCH COUNCIL OF AMER^ 
ICA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Schweinhart. Tliank you very much. 

My name is Lawrence Schweinhart, and I represent the High/ 
Scope Educational Research Foundation. 

The point that I want to make and buttress it in several ways is 
quite simple, and that is that the quality of care is crucial to young 
children's development. As I have been listening to the hearing, we 
have talkeu about quality, sort of mentioned it as a part of child 
care. We have got to do quality child care, but we have really not 
laid it out. 

Then we have talked about regulations, and in fact we have 
talked about regulations all morning and into the afternoon. One 
of the difficulties with that, and it has happened in past hearings 
as well, is that we focus so much attention on regulations that we 
can lose sight of the ultimate goal. And the ultimate goal— again, 
listening to the various folks in the family daycare and so forth, 
talking about this— it is very clear, the ultimate goal is the quality 
of the program. The r^ulations are tools to get there. They are not 
perfect tools; they have problems with them. There are questions 
about regulations generally. 

But the question is how better can we come up with the defini- 
tion of child care that people am understand, again, focusing on 
family daycare. The valuable asj^t of even a focus on r^ulations 
is the education that takes place; the communication to people of a 
definition of good child care. 

We need to nave a situation in this country where we encour^e 
good prc^ams and we discourage bad programs. That is quite 
simple, but it seems terribly difTicult to do. 
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The work that I have been involve in over the last 15 years or 
80 has been research on the effects of good early childhood pro- 
grams for poor children, precisely the primary focus of the Act for 
Better Child Care Service, also other l^slation that this subcom- 
mittee will consider— the Head Start reauthorization, Smart Start, 
tax credits— all of these pieces of legislation are to i^me extent 
trying to address the issue of the quality of early childhood pro- 
grams, of child care and education prc^ams. 

We conducted long-term research on the effects of a good pro- 
gram, the Perry Preschool Study. We found that that program and 
other programs like it helped children to be better-prepared intel- 
lectually and socially so that they were better able to succe^ in 
school, and then subsequently, they were less likely to be placed in 
special education classes or to be retained in grade. And we were 
fortunate enough to conduct our study long enough to find even 
longer-term benefits, that is, that children who were in a good 
early childhood program ultimately were more likely to be literate, 
more likely to be employed, more likely to graduate from high 
school, go on to college, less likely to be engaged in crime, less 
likely to be arrested. 

A lot of the social problems that we are facing today were posi- 
tively impacted by this early childhood experience. But it was not 
simply the existence of a program that ie<' to those effects. It was 
the existence of a good program. It is impo^ible to say that pro- 
grams are better than families or that families are better than pro- 
grams as some kind of a universal statement. The question is the 
quality of the experience wherever it takes place. 

Obviously, children should remain within their families, but fam- 
ilies need to receive the kind of parent education that will enable 
them to know how to provide good early childhood experiences and 
at the same time to nave the option for supplemental pn^ams 
that will permit them to have good early childhood experiences 
there as well. 

Our research focused as well on a cost benefit analysis that was 
already referred to today, as a matter of fact, and we found that 
even though the program was quite expensive, it was in society's 
best interest to spend that money on that program. 

The program in 1988 dollars cost as much as $6,500 per child, but 
the return on that investment was $39,000 per child. Now, some- 
times those kinds of numbers are thrown around fairly loosely. I 
am not throwing those numbers around loosely. The numbers on 
the benefit side are dwumented just as precisely as the numbers 
on the expenditure side. We know from records of public school sys- 
tems and police records and welfare records that in fact, wc can 
look to those kinds of long-term returns on that investment. 

But it was in a sense not a c(^t benefit procedure, but a quality 
benefit procedure. The benefits did not come directly from the cost; 
they came from the quality of the program. You take the quality 
away, you take the benefits away, and the expenditures on the pro- 
gram, even if they were less — if they were, say, $2,000, $3,000 per 
year rather than what they did cost — that might represent a net 
loss for society. 

We do not really have a choice to sp^nd nothing. We act as 
though we do, but in fact we are now spending for ail those kids 
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who did not go through those kinds of programs $39,000 per child— 
nght now, we are spending it. That ie one of the things that is cre- 
ating the difficulties in Government budgets, not only at the Feder- 
al level, but even more so at the State and local leveL 

«QiiS^ ^^^f^A^ spend $39,000, but instead to spend 

^,wu, ^,IHHJ, or $5,(XK) a year on those children and not only save 
money, but also help them to have a substantially better quality of 

Now, a good program— we have focused on the definition of that 
program— needs a developmentally appropriate curriculum, and I 
tbmk a lot of the things that are talked about, for example, in the 
Act for Better Child Care Services, would focus on providing that 
kmd of experience. Small groups, trained teachers, staff^ihild ratio 
where adults can really relate to the children— those kinds of 
things are not exce^ive regulation; they are the bare minimum 
needed for the kinds of benefits that we are talking about 

I am not saying that we can get $39,000 of benefit for every 
child, but the pattern is the same for every child who is living in 
poverty. Children living in poverty are at-risk, and we can reduce 
those risks. But we have to spend the money on quality, and we 
have to focus on the quality of prc^rrams. 

*u^^ various propcmls for Federal regulation, one of 

the tjungs that strikes me about this— I have been in about half of 
the States, talking to different State groups, and I keep thinking 
about how I say the same thing in every State— the definition of a 
good program is the same in every State. That is not to say that 
there are not differences. There are certainly cultural differences, 
and there are certainly different^ in the wealth of States and 
where they stand currently. But the definition of a good program is 
the same-;-a one-to-ten ratio for four-year-olds is just as important 
m Mississippi and Texas as it is in Vermont and Maryland. 

Now, I am not real clear exactly how we are encouraging diversi- 
ty if we want to permit poor programs in certain States that are 
not presently requiring that kind of quality. There are seven States 
right now that require a 20-to-l ratio even though we have a 10-to- 
1 ratio that is documented by research as relating to a good pro- 
gram. t> f 

So the question in my mind is why is it that those States are not 
as torthcommg as they might be in actually putting into law a re- 
quirement for good programs. 

I think it is mostly not a of resources so much as a lack of 
will and perhaps our own lack of communication of the tremendous 
Oenetits of the early years and of good programs in those early 

We have lots of old 8ayings~'*A stitch in time saves nine"; "As 
the twig is bent, so the tree grows"; "An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure"— we have all heard those things over and 
over again, but for some reason, we still do not act as though we 
believe them, and I hope that through actions that this subcommit- 
tee takes and all of us take, we can come to put into action those 
kinds of beliefs. 

Senator DoDD. Thank you verv much, Doctor. And I should have 
noted at the outset, of course, the Perry Preschool Study is one of 
the most widely respected studies ever conducted. I can tell you it 
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is referred to repeatedly in private conversations around here be- 
tween Senators and staff and others, and we commend you for that 
effort. 

[The Prepared statement of Dr. Schweinhart follows:] 
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denonstrated the long-tens effects of good early childhood programs for 
children living in poverty? and for t!^ Sigh/Scope Currioulu», an 
educational approach, now used by thousands of teact^ra throughout the U.S. 
and around the worlds wherein teachers encourage young children to initiate 
and take responsibility for their own learning activities, 

I encourage you to pass legislation that supports and assures the 
quality of esrly childhood progras®, for all children but especially those 
living in poverty. I encourage you to tsaintain this goal as you consider 
the Act for Better Child Care Services, Smart Start, tax credits for 
faailies with young children, the reauthorization of Head Start, and other 
legislative proposals. 
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Hasearob oonsldt«ntly sho\m that early ohiXdhood pr^ras quality is 
Qruelal to children's detelop^nt. Today, early childhood program serve 
three out of tea of the nation's 16.1 million children under 5 in day care 
h^ea, day care centers, and part-day programs. But only two of these 
three ^lldren are in prcgrasa that know to west even sinlsal standards 
of quality; and siniaal standards are <Hily the baseline of a pro fa as local 
approach in which adequately paid professionals deliver oons latently good 
early childhood progr«»a« Our nation is indeed at risk, a risk that begins 
at hlrth imd ia greatest in these years of public neglect prior to school 
entry. All of us-*inoluding federal^ 9tate» local, and prograa 
authoritieS'<^nust act to reaedy this situatic». 

By equating program quality with federal regulations, those opposed to 
federal regulations have placed thesaelves in the peculiar position of 
either opposing or ignoring prograa quality* But program quality is too 
loportant to our national future to be aade a partisan iasue* ffev 
legislaticm that supports prograa quality deserves the support of 
Bepublicans and De»ocrats alike Afflong others, our new first Uidy, Barbara 
Bush, has expressed her ccncem about the quality of the nation's child 
care programs ( Hew Tork Tlaes , January 16, 1989 >. 



Research consistently coftfir»s what coffljon sense suggests: Regardless 
of children's social class, good early childhood prograiBs contribute to 
their developaent; poor early childhood programs do not contribute and «ay 
even hara their development. 

Such research has been most extensive for children living In poverty— 
who now const ltu..e 23 percent of our nation's children under 5 and U6 
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p«ro«at of our natlon^s Slack and Hispacio children under 5, Oood early 
childhood ppograas will iaprove their lotelleotual perforsonoe and social 
Iwhavior ac that thay experience leaa failure In their early eohool yeara. 
Oood early childhood prograas sake it leas likely that they will need to be 
placed in apeolal education or held t^ck a grade* AooortHins to a feif long- 
tera atudiea, smh aa our Perry Preachool atudy, good early childhood 
prograaa oaa eventually help ^oung adulta ralaed In poverty to be literate, 
e^loyed, and enrolled in poatsee<^dary education; and can help prevent 
the« fro« becoming achool dropouts, labeled aantally r^tar^dil, welfare, 
and &rr^9t%d for delinquent offenses and crises. 

Coat-benefit analysis of the Perry Preschool Program rereala that such 
pr^rams can be an arcellent inyestneot for taxpayers bringing a 
subatantial retam for every dollar invested— three dollars per dollar 
invested in a iSnaonth program at ages 3 and ^ and six dollars per dollar 
invested in an 8-«onth pr<^ram at age 4. For each participant, in 1988 
dollars discounted at 3 percent, the annual pn^raa ooat of $6*6(K5 schiavea 
total benefits to taxpayers of about I39,(>00--fro» savinfis in coats of 
special education, criae, and welfare asaistance, aijd higher tax revenues 
due to projected increases in Ufeti^ earnings* As long aa the quality of 
the ps^ram is oaintained, a per-ohild cost of $^pCOO a year oould probably 
achieve the seme results. 8ased on these findings, the Comittee for 
^cnoalo Devalopaent, an organisation of 230 business exeoutiires and 
university presidents, in its 198? book Children in Heed , wild, •Preschool 
prograas that target the disadvantaged and etress developmental learning 
and social growth repretent a superior educational investaent for society 
The soaring federal deficit ajaices into a crisis our continuing need for 
frugality in public spending, our need to identify and iaplesent least-cost 
alternatives that effectively ieal i^ith social probietas. New early 
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dliildhood tfpendinip oan bo a least-oost alternative. Ha can.iot ohooaa to 
apend ooUilisss obolca is whattor to apemS $4,000 par child par year now 
or $39^000 Xatar or proble»a that oould have barn prevented, 

Sarly childhood program quality la also taportant for aiddle-clasa 
ohildran*9 davalopsent, although not as such as for children in poverty. 
Studies that inoluda aUlddle-^lass children, such as the fadarally-sp<msorod 
national Diy Care study and the studies of Carollee Howes, shov that as 
prografli quality lap ro res, adult and child behavior iaproves and programs 
contribute acre to children* s developfltent* ?ro$rBmm Cvntribute »ort when 
group siMs are anally whan Uiere are enough adults, and when these adults 
are trained in aarly childhood 4evelop«^t. According to the Brookline 
Sarly Education Project in Massacausetts, which provide<l oofl^rehensive 
senrices to children froa infancy to kindergarten and served both middle* 
incose and low-incosse faailies, half as aany participants had classroom 
behavior problems and fewer had reading difficulty by grade two. 

All this research leads to the conclusion that good early childhood 
experience <x>ntribut«» acre to children's developaent than does poor early 
childhood experience, whether this experience takes place in faaiiies or in 
supplewental prograos. Families won't always do a better Job without 
prograss/ but neither will programs always do a better job than rami lies* 
The botto« line is this: Good early childhood programs help all children; 
poor early childhood progrBLms don't help anybody and ought to be either 
improved or eliainated, although ellalnation is a drastic option when there 
are not enough programs to meet the need. 
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Good 0»re aimS 3t«i^i*ds 

fttiXdlag on r«aear<m flndingft and ttm ooIXeotive experience of tbe 
j>a«t tuo deoadfts, we have developed a defiaition of eerly-Kshildhood-proer^ 
quality that ineludea a child develojxBent ourriouluwj low enroll©ent 
ll«lt»; staff trained in early childhood derelopwat; auperviaory supjwrt 
and inaenrioe training j parent involveaent aa partners with staff; 
sensitivity to i^ildren's physical, h^lth, safety, and nutrition t^da and 
fa«illes' child care and social services needs; and developnen tally 
appropriate evaluation prooedures. this definition takes Into account 
parental wishes, but is rooted and testad in the experience of practices 
that oontrihute to children's developeient . Oood early childhood prt^ra«s 
can take place in settings that have adequate flu^inclal and physical 
resources and adequate miobers of qualifiad staff-i— in h<ms, centers, 
nursery schools, public schoola, and Head Start progr^s. Ttwre is no 
difference bot)«sen good early childhood education and good child care; the 
only difference is in their hours of ojwration. 

It should be an urgent national priority to salntain, and Improve as 
neoesaary, the quality of all early childhood prograaa in day car« hoaes, 
day care centers, and part-day prograaa. To achieve this end, polioyisakera 
should uae regulations judiciously and pro»ote the professionally that 
incorporatea and goes beyond regulations. In Owen Morgan^s i«rds, 
"Heguiation is a blunt instruaent for achieving quality, but it la of great 
importance in creating a safety net under the field of practice.* 

The public receives assurance of a neaaur© of quality In early 
childhood prograaa throtigh either licensing by agencies or sponsorship by 
schools or agencies, but neither is sufficient to guarantee it* Co«pliance 
with regulattons or guidelines establishes only that a program demonstrates 
sooe atnisal level of quality that does not present children with obvious 
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ri9k8* Qnon Morgan rejwrts that states llo«ns« 

<>< y feoabg *-^^th 16 atatea ra(|uiring only regiatraticm and 24 
atataa saparately lioanalng group homa vlth tiio or aore oaregivars 
<lay oara oentgrg ^^xoept for churc&*affiliatad cantara in 12 stataa 

* !^r?gTJ^^^^j — except In 21 atatas* 
0aoauaa public and privata aohools, govam»&antal agenoiaa lika Bead Start 
and tha Departoaot of Dafanaa, and parant oooperativaa sponaor their ovo 
prograsa, atataa do not lioenaa th^. Furthar^ tha govamsant naithar 
lio^aaa nor ^poRsor^ oara by relativaa or friendat religioua ina true t ion t 
or raoraational aotiiritiaa for achool-aga children* 

Our beat eatisate is that peroeot of tha children under 5 trolled 
in early childhood prograsa are in prograsa that are regis tared » licanaed, 
or publicly sponaored . )h est! sate that 33 percent of young children in 
day care o^nters and nuraary schools are in licensed or aponaored prograsa; 
and that 28 percent of young children In day care hoses are in licenaad or 
r^egistered ones. Depending on their efforts to achieve total coverage, 
atataa vary greatly in tha s>arcantages of homes and centers that are 
li<»naed or registered ♦ 

The Kational Pay Care atudy found that to i^lntain children's 
developacnt, an adult ahould take care of no »ore than 10 3- to 5-year- 
olda* Thirty «-8ix states observe this lis it for 3<*year^lda and 17 observe 
it for 4^year*olds. But 14 states exceed this llait for 3<-year«*olds, and 
33 exceed it for 4«year«^ld8* Indeed, 6 states persit an adult to take 
care of 20 4-yaar-olds — double what the l^atlonal Day Care study recossaends* 

The national Day Care study found that to maintain children's 
d3velop»ent, caregivers should be trained in early childhood development* 
^t 7 atates require neither past nor ongoing early childhood training for 
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oareslvQrs In oentersi and 30 8tat«9 have no auoti r«Quj-^ei3t0 for 
oar^irars la h<»wa. furtlier, althousb par«flt in?olv^©ot la irldaly 
r«co«nlw<J aa esaantlal to good early childhood prograaa, 14 statea re<julr« 
no j>aiwt-lnvoIvewnt efforta by oareglrera in oentera, and 30 atatea 
require no parent- involveaent efforta by oaregivera in hoaea, 

Profcraa quality enooa^aaea not <mly regalationa, b«t alao a 
profaaaionaliaa that goaa iieil bey<Nid regulatory o<»plianoe. Ragulationa 
can eofipel oonforaity to auoh static, eaeiXy aaaaured criteria aa 
enrollaant limits, ataff-ohild ratl<w, pi^sicwl mting, and ataff <iesre09 
and credentiala in early childhood developMOt« TJwy can require the 
aiaple existence of the other componenta. But aost of theae oo»p<«eota— 
auoh aa curriculua, parent invoWaseot, and miperviaory support--aIao have 
auhtle. Judgmental aspects that go i«ll heyond ragulationa alone, 
Profeaalonalisw rsliea on att^ng ataff reaponslbility^ peraonai autonoi^y, 
and high personal investflwnt of ^nerg^. It should reat on profeaaional 
aalariea for early childhood teachers* Tet the average salary for child 
caregivers and Bead start teachers is only about $12,000— about the Bsme aa 
the federal poverty level for a fa«ily of four, Urgely as a result, staff 
turnover exceeds one out of three per year* Higher salaries will not 
guarantee pro fessiona Ilea, but current poverty-level aalariea oonstitute a 
for«idable obstacle to the needed level of professionaiisa. 



Sverybody worries about too many federal regulations. Ve readily 
conjure up the iaage of harried adflilnistrators prevented froa doing useful 
work because they are filling out endless, ajeanlngless forms. State and 
local policymakers f«ar that well-meaning federal polioyaakers create rules 
that ride roughshod over local situations and stifle local initiative and 
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or8ativit3F« I asked one creative adfiinistrator what he thought of federal 
resulati<ma for early childhood prograi^; he said that he> could prohablir 
figure out sooe way around thm. On the other hand^ we taxpayers deserve 
to have our tax dollars well«*spent and to know that they are well^spent* 
«e deserve assurance tl»t taxes spent on early childhood pn^rass are spent 
oo good and not poor ones and that programs beyond our faailies meet 
at least ainioal standards of quality « 

The various early childhood legislative proposals address the issue of 
prograia quality in various ways 

- The Act for Setter Otild Care SerriceB calls fbr adnisal standards 
in five areas^ealth and safety^ group size, child*staff ratios, 
caregiver qualifications, health and safety, and parent 
involvefl)ent-<-and provides f\uida for ijapi^ving staff salaries and 
providing sms staff training. As proposed this session, ABC 
r^qair^s only that progress receiving ABC finding aeet these 
standards, a highly defensible position, 

daart Start goes further in providing funds for such coaponents of 
progras quality as a developoen tally appropriate curri cuius; 
responsiveness to ne^s for child care, health soreening^ social 
services, and nutrition services^ parent involvesent and education; 
upgrading of staff salaries; and staff training in early childhood. 
Head Start has saintained a national focus on program quality over 
the years through its Frogras l^rforsanoe StAnd&rds; its greatest 
weakness today in delivering good prograss is Its low staff 
salaries and resultant staff turnover. 

- The Adalnistrstion-proposed tax credits of $1,CK)0 for low«ijvco»e 
faoitlles with young children would slightly improve their living 
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stAndarda and enable theai to spend aoi*e od ohlld care, t>ut i#ould 
probably provide no »ore than a Ba^gin^»l iaproveawat in ppograa 
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Over the paet few yeara, i have gives speeches to policyioakers and 
early childhood advocates in half the states, in evei^ sUte, I have used 
the ease definition of early childhood program quality. It is not this 
definition that varies from place to plaoe^ »iat does differ is awareness 
aacmg polloyaakers and other influential people of the importance of the 
early years and of the potential h(a»n and eoonoaic value of investments in 
young children and their ftailies* itiis difference in awareness is more 
important, I think, than the obvious differences in stata wealth and state 
government revenues* Although the advocacy of such organizations as the 
Children's Defense Fund and tl» Committee for Economic Developoent has 
made its mark, there is still much work to be dcme. 

Clearly, our nation, despite its current budgetary problems, is rich 
enough to invest more in our young children. The policy process can 
identify and occasionally even solve national domestic problems; for 
example, in two decades we have eliminated the excessive poverty rate among 
the nation's elderly. Xow we must respcmd to the largest demographic shift 
in our generation-- the vast, worldwide inor^ae in maternal labor force 
participation — by the widespread provlsi^ of good early childhood 
programs. 

Samuel Sava, ececutive director of the National Association of 
Elementary School pi incipals, has spoken of "the endangered promise'' of 
early childhood. The research-documented proalse is that early childhood 
programs can contribute to children's developoent, help prevent the 
personal and social probieajs of children living in poverty, and save 
society money. The danger is that we say squander the opportunity, by 
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placing Inappropriate aX99entary'»aohooIwX«iFal axpeotatlona <m young 
Ghlldren or by failing to provlda the good care that not only protects 
ohlldran froa iraadlata hara tnit also oontrlbataa to their long-tara 
developsent* 

The vladoa of old sayings la the correct advice today. Let* a avoid 
being left with the pound of oura^ the nine unneeded atltohaa, and the tree 
grctilng la the wrong direction. Let* a aelse thla opportunity to taJce the 
ounce of prevention, sake the stltoh in tlae, and bend the twig In tl» 
right dl«^otloQ« 
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Senator EtooD. Ms. King, 

Ms. King. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, 

I am Marilyn King, Manner of Equal Opportunity Prc^ams for 
Hallmark Cards in Kansas City, Missouri. I am pieced to be invit- 
ed here today, and that your conunitt^. Senator Ek)dd, is interest- 
ed in hearing about our company's inter^t in child care is a real 
privil^e for us. We welcome Ibis opportunity to share our experi- 
ence; and I will say that this day hai^ been a real education for 
me, too. 

First, I will just tell vou a little bit about our company. We were 
founded in 1910, and Hallmark is headquartered in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Our busing is inttmational in swpe, and it has grown 
from a base business of greeting cards to include a wide variety of 
busine^es ranging from Crayola crayons to Univision Spanish-lan- 
guage broadcasting. 

We have 19,(K)0 employee worldwide, with approximately 7,0CK) 
employees in the Kansas City area. 

Over the years. Hallmark has worked diligently to be a responsi- 
ble corporate citizen. We are dedicated to taking an active role in 
improving the communiti^ in which we operate, and we make 
charitable contributions through our company and The Hall 
Family Foundations. 

As we have examined various alternatives which might solve the 
dilemma our employees face with the child cai^ issue, we felt that 
whatever assistance we offered should be built upon and should 
support the network of service already available in the communi- 
ty, oecause this network can offer choice to meet the individual 
needs of not only our employees, but of any patent who is looking 
for day care in the Kansas CSty area. 

This led to our association with the Kansas City agency, Heart of 
America Family Services, In 1985, we gave funds for a (X)mmunity 
working parent survey. The results of that survey confirmed that 
finding child care was difficult and time-consuming for our employ- 

AAA 

In 1986, start-up money was contributed to this agency to expand 
a data base identifying child care providers. We established a con- 
tract with Heart of America to provide resource, referral, informa- 
tion, and assistance for Hallmark employee who may be in ne^ of 
care for their children, aging family members, and family members 
with disabiliti^, and we call this prc^am ''Family Care Choices''. 

To utilize the service, an tjmployee calls a dedicated phone line 
and specialists provide information and counseling on tne individ- 
ual's case. Consumer materials are mailed to the employee, along 
with a letter confirming the referrals. 

We rely on Heart of America, as we feel they have the mmt 
knowledge and capacity to assess child care providers for our em- 
ployees, and they also provide this similar service for other major 
companies in the Kansas City area. We are pleased that we were 
able to fund and get the program started, and we have done a lot 
of work in working with other corporations to get them involved in 
this activity. 

As an expansion of the Family Care Choices Prc^ram, we opened 
a family resource center in our Kansas City headquarters. This 
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gives employees a wntral location where they can meet for semi- 
nars, and find brochures, books, and videos on a variety of family 
care subjects. The lunch-time seminars include a wide range of 
topics— prenatal education, finding and evaluating chUd care, par- 
enting skills, and eldercare* 

Hallmark parents who call this child care information and refer- 
ral source are mailed a booklet called, ''Choosing Child Care". This 
helps them to answer some of the following concerns: What are my 
options? What is quality child care? What about child abuse? Child 
care r^ulations? And how to make an agreement with a provider. 

To addre^ the specific concern of finding safe, quality, well-run 
facilities, we recently joined othei-s in the community on a task 
force created by Heart of America Family Service. The task force 
attempted to answer questions concerning quality care voiced by 
both child care providers and the jmrents of young children. The 
remuTC^ we used were the Missouri and Kansas Housing stand- 
ards and the National Association for the Education of Yoimg Chil- 
dren acx^reditation criteria. 

The result of the committee's work was a booklet entitled, ''Child 
Care: Your Quest for Quality.'' Used as a tool, this booklet helps a 
child care provider transform their facility from one that simply 
provides bd)ysitting services to a quality center which can impact 
positively upon the physical and mental development of children in 
their care. 

Areas covered in this booklet include: health and safety, growth 
and development, techniques for positive guidance, fostering posi- 
tive interaction, how to create a partnership with parents, and ef- 
fective staff management. 

Hallmark's participation in this project was worthwhile, and we 
hope it will lead to assuring tliat quality service can be expected 
and provided. 

We feel education is very important for parents and providers, 
and when this is provided, of equal importance, the worries and 
distractions that fa(^ parents daily will be eased when they know 
their children are well-taken care of 

We feel that we need all sectors of our community working to- 
gether to make a better life for employee parents and their chil- 
dren. We also feel that our direct involvement can enhance efforts 
to provide quality child care. 

I thank you for this opportunity to share our involvement in 
community child care issues. 

Mn Chairman, a copy of each publication that I have mentioned 
in the text is available. 

Senator Dodp, Thank you very much, Ms. King. We thank you 
for being here to share with us the experience of Hallmark. 

(The prepared statement of Ms, King follows:] 
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Good afternoon, Mr. Chainaan and laembers of the 
Siibcoaaittee* I am Karilyn King, Manager, Equal Opportunity 
Programs, for Hallmark Cards, Incorporated. I am pleased to 
be invited here today as work and family issues are of 
significant concern to Hallmark employees and are, 
therefore, of significant concern to Hallmark management. 
That your committee. Senator IX>dd, is interested in hearing 
about our company's interest in child care is a privilege 
for us, and we welcome this opportunity to share our 
experiences. 

First, let me tell you just a little bit about our 
company. Founded in 1910, Hallmark is headquartered in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Our business is international in 
scope and has grown from our base business of greeting cards 
to include a wide variety of businesses ranging from Crayola 
crayons to Univision Spanish-language broadcasting. We have 
19,000 employees worldwide, with approximately 7,000 
full-time employees located in the metropolitan Kansas City 
area. 

Over the years. Hallmark has worked diligently to be a 
responsible corporate citizen. We are dedicated to taking 
an active role in improving the communities in which we 
operate and make financial and charitable contributions 
through our company and The Hall Family Foundations, 
Hallmark's commitment to quality and excel lence is our 
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company's hallmark, if you will* We strive to ensure that 
our products and those projects backed by us, have the /.ame 
quality that is synonymous with our naitje* 

Today at Hallasark we focus on four specific areas of 
local emphasis in our corporate giving: the needs of young 
people, particularly in regard to education and welfare; 
economic development of the central city; support of major 
visual and performing axrts institutions; and the needs of 
older persons. 

In the arena of the needs of young people r Hallmark has 
participated in activities ranging from support to 
individual schools, children's hospitals and residential 
treatment facilities for abused children to innovative 
programs such as the Genesis School ^ an alternative school 
that successfully serves inner-city youngsters who have had 
difficulty succeeding in the public school system. 

For the past 15 years, we have examined various 
alternatives which might solve the dilemma our employees 
face with th^^ child care issue* We felt that whatever 
assistance we offered should be built upon and should 
support the network of services already available in the 
community — A network which offers choices to meet the 
individual needs of not only our e!«ployees but of any parent 
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who is looking for day care in the Kansas City metropolitan 



Let ne go back to the initial investment inade by 
Hallmark in dealing with a comaunity-wide interest in child 
care* In 1980, Hallmark made a monetary contribution to a 
non-profit, local organization that is affiliated with the 
Feimily Service America in Washington, D*C* We funded The 
Working Parents Project Survey which confirmed the 
community's need for a resource and referral service. It is 
this survey which led to future committees and discussion 
between Hallmark and the agency and to continued financial 
support . 

Our association with this Kansas City agency - 
-^eart of America Family Services <HAFS) - has been ongoing. 
In 1986, start--up money was contributed to expand a data 
base identifying child care providers. 

A contract between Hallmark and Heart of America 
permits employees to make use of that data base and receive 
personal assistance. The Hallmark contract with HAFS 
provides resource, referral, information and assistance for 
Hallmark employees who may be in need of care for not only 
their children, but also for aging family members or 
for family members with disabilities. This prograTs is 
called Family Care Choices* 
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Any employee who wants it can receive referral to 
appropriate services ^ consumer education, telephone 
counseling and support at the worksite through seminars. To 
utilize the service, an employee calls a dedicated phone 
line, and specialists provide information and counseling 
concerning an individual's case* Consumer materials are 
mailed to the employee, along with a letter confirming the 
referrals, and a written fcllow-up with the families is 
conducted. Neither Heart of America Services nor Hallmark 
Cards, Inc. warrants or approves any provider. 

As an expansion of this Family Care Choices program. 
Hallmark opened a family resource center in its Kansas City 
headquarters building in November, 1987. The new center 
gives employees a central location where they can meet for 
seminars and find brochures, books and videos on a variety 
of family care siibjects. 

The lunch time seminars include a wide range of topics: 
prenatal education, finding and evaluating child care, 
parenting skills and eldercare. 

Specifically with respect to child care, we know that 
working parents face a dilemma when they seek child care. 
They want to know their child will develop, not regress or 
suffer, in the hours away from home* Parents want a safe, 
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%rell rtm facility for their child care dollar. They are 
looking for suitable care and may have special requirements. 

Every Hallioark parent who calls the Family Care Choices 
number for information and referral on child care is mailed 
a booklet called "Choosing Child Care" which helps them to 
answer the following concerns: 
What are my options? 
How do I know what^s best? 
A comparison: Child care options* 
How such should I expect to pay? 
Khat is ^ality child care? 
What about child abuse? 
Child Care regulations. 
A parent's checklist. 
Making an agreement with a provider. 

To address the specific concern of finding safe, 
quality well-run facilities, we recently joined with others 
in the community in a two-year task force created by HAFS to 
look into what would help providers respond to the desire 
for quality child care. The task force consisted of a 
diverse group representing all aspects of child care. The 
Task Force wanted to find out what could be done to help 
child care centers or providers address the concerns of 
parents; i.e» how to recognize quality care, how can a 
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center improve child care services; what kind of infonaation 
would be most beneficial from a parent's perspective. 

Acknowledging that standards are important if adequate 
quality care is to be provided, the task force looked at 
areas which needed to be dealt with by the provider. We 
wanted to come up with a model of guidelines that would be 
made available to those child care providers interested in 
quality. It is unique in that the resources we used were 
the Missouri and Kansas license standards and the 
accreditation criteria for the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children- Providers can voluntarily 
adapt to these standards to enhance the quality of their 
services. 

The task force attempted to answer questions concerning 
quality care voiced by both child care providers and the 
parents of young children* The result of the committee »s 
work is a booklet entitled, CHILD CARE: YOUR QUEST FOR 
QUALITY - 

Used as a tool, this booklet helps the child care 
provider transform their facility from one that simply 
provides "babysitting" services to a quality center which 
impacts positively upon the physical and mental development 
of the children in their care, 
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Araas covered include Health and Safety^ 
Physical/Intellectual Growth & Developm^^nt, Fostering 
Positive Interaction^ Techniques for Positive Guidance, 
Create a Partnership with Parents, and Effective staff 
Management* 

I can state unequivocally that Hallmark's participation 
in the project was worthwhile, and we believe it will lead 
to assuring that quality service can be expected and 
provided. With abundant, adequate and essential 
inforaation^ and education, parents and providers will both 
be better served. And of equal importance, the worry and 
distractions that face parents daily will be eased when they 
Icnow their children are well cared for. 

We feel that we need all sectors of our community 
working together toward a common goal to make a better life 
for employee parents and their children. We believe that 
our direct involvement can enhance efforts to provide 
quality child care* 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our involvement 
with community child care issues to date. 

A copy of each publication mentioned is provided for 
you and may be inserted as part of my recorded testimony. 
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Senator Dodd. Ms. Lucas, I have read your testimony— I read all 
ot your testimony, the ones that had been submitted by last night, 
anyway— and I found the testimony from the United States Army 
just tremendous, and I really want to thank you for the amount of 
work and labor that went into that. 

already encouraging my colleagues here who had to leave, 
and others, to read through your testimony. It is a blueprint for 
how we ought to proceed, in a sense. You have been through it 
or ce, and I know the military takes its knocks from time to time 
from people, but there are a lot of reasons to be proud of our 
armed fon»s, for the fact that the Army on its own, with no man- 
date from Congress, with no one sitting there, went out and decid- 
ed through a process beginning back in the early part of this 
decade to really see to it that the personnel who serve this country, 
both here and abroad, a growing number of families, of single par- 
ents—I was surprised how many single men are caring for children 
m the armed forces—that we guarantee them that they are not 
only gomg to get child care, but damn good child care. 

Yours is lengthy testimony. I want you to talk about this, but if 
you can m some way boil it down a little bit here, and then I would 
urge eveiybody to read your testimony, it would be of help. But I 
really do appreciate it immensely. 
Ms. Lucas. Yes, Senator, I have summarized it. 
Senator Dodd. Thank you. It is worth reading. 
Ms. Lucas. We have moved from an Army comprised largely of 
smgle men to a force where almost 60 percent are married, and 44 
percent of our spouses are working. Today's Army has also increas- 
mgnumbers of smgle soldiers and dual-military parents. 

These changing demographics, coupled with the fact that 76 per- 
cent of Army children are under age 12 years, have made Army 
child care operations necessary at most locations. 

Due to frequent relocations, the military family does not have 
the stability of an established neighborhood, nor the proximity of 
relatives to support a constant and reliable child care plan. 

The Army has a vested interest in providing quality child care 
because we expect many of our future soldiers will come from the 
current child care population that are present in our child care 
programs today. For example, a 1982 Rand Corporation study 
showed that 75 percent of the military force at that time came 
from a military background. 

We are closely following the longitudinal research, such as Larry 
is doing, because of this future generation that we expect to be in 
our force. We are particularly interested in the areas of receptivity 
to training and the increased responsiveness to the job— in our 
case, the duty/mission requirements. 

We have an extensive child care program. Some 149,000 children 
were enrolled m Army child care programs in fiscal year 1987. 
1 hat translates into more than 300 child development centers and 
over 8,000 family child care homes. 

I would like to emphasize that a significant part of that care is 
tor infants and toddlers. Almost 40 percent of our spaces are re- 
served for this age group. I think that is a considerably larger 
number than is generally available in the private sector 
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We Uke to stress that becau^ we feel these infants and toddlers 
are our most vulnerable population, they were in fact a m^^jor con- 
sideration in our decision to use child care standards as a way of 
monitoring the quali^ of our care. 

I would now like to talk a little bit about where our standards 
came from and the proi^m that we went through in developing 
them. 

Our standards were establish^ in 1983 as part of the Army^s re- 
sponse to a General Aax>unting Office study which surfaced con- 
cerns about the quality of military child care and the adequacy of 
the facilities that housed our children. In an effort for us to ass^s 
the extent of the problem, the Army conducted a follow-up survey 
of all of our pn^r^ams around the world. It was at that time that 
we realized we had no single, consistent way of evaluating the care 
provided to our children. Each State had different standards, and 
to complicate matters even worse, many of our programs are in 
overseas ar^s, some of which have no requirements at all, or 
unique host nation requirements that were difficult for us to relate 
to. 

So the bottom line was there were no standards that the Army 
could apply Army-wide. 

The development of our standards was really quite a comjplex 
proc^. We reviewed comprehensively all of the existing State 
child care regulations that were available. In addition, we revie^^/ed 
some of the following sources — the proposed Federal interagency 
daycare guidelines; the Child Welfare Le^ue of America standards 
for day care; recommendations by the National Association for the 
Education of Youing Children and other professional oi^anizations; 
Federal study findings, for instance, the National Daycare Study; 
the Head Start performance standards; guidance from the Centers 
for Disease Control. 

Our facility criteria was derived from the National Fire Life 
Safety Code, other nationally rec(^ized building codes, and we 
asked the University of Wisconsin Center for Architectural and 
Urban Plannir^ Research to review some ^ private and public 
sector facilities and playgrounds in an effort to give us a baseline 
for our standards. 

Onc^ we had done that background inv^imtion, subject matter 
experts from within the office of the Army Sur^n General, the 
Corps of Engin^rs, the Army Safety Center, and Army Child Care 
Headquarters child care staff formed a multidisciplinary work 
group which identified broad categoric to rerve as a framework for 
our standards. Then we develop^ specific standards within these 
categories. 

Once we had done that at the headquarters level, then we did 
what we like to call the "reality t^t". We went out to the private 
sector, to our installations, to parente, to the actual health officials, 
the fire inspectors, et cetem, who would be applying these stand- 
ards, and got their comments on them. 

One of the things we would like to stress is that it is imjportant 
to note that within the Army, we have two parallel sete of stand- 
ards—one for our centers, and one for our family child care hom^. 
The standards are comparable, but thev are not identical. And as 
we reviewed many of the State standards, this was one of the 
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waknea8«» that we found that very often they were carbon copies 
of each other, and as we know, they are two different types of set- 

tl^B. 

We have been very careful to ensure that our family child care 
standards really do reflect the reality of the home setting. 

Our standards encompass eight compliance areas. They are divid- 
ed mto fire, safety, developmental programming, child abuse pre- 
vention and response, health, food and nutrition, facility/structur- 
* ' ^«.P"«ram management. There are anywhere from eight to 
ten to fifteen standa*^ within each compliance area which ^dress 
the m^jor requirements in each area that we feel are necessary to 
ensure the health and the safety and the well-being of the children 
in care. 

standards are quite specific. For example, quote, 

Ihere is a battery-operated or hardwired smoke detector device 
mside the hpumng unit used for family child care." Othera are 
more general Quote, "Methods of promoting parent involvement 
are estabbshed and implemented." 

Most of our standards are considered a baseline for establishing 
a minimum level of program quality. However, some of our stand- 
awte were included to emphasize specific areas that we felt needed 
to be addressed at the time or called particular attention to by an 
oversight authority. 

Army standards have been developed to minimize the possibility 
of uyurv, ^use, neglect, and to decrease the number of situations 
where children might be at risk. 

We feel that our standards focus on the subject matter experts— 
for instance, the fire people, the health people, the safety people, 

1 our early childhood people— on those areas that are most criti- 
cal. We feel that by directing the oversight authorities' attention to 
specuic items, the standards will structure the insp«^on process. 

We make great efforts to dispel the myth that use of standards 
automaticaUy means increased costs and layers of bureaucracy. 
Yes, there are increased costs when buildings do not meet fire 
standards, or rooms serving infants do not have running water. 
However, most of the standards involw aa»untability for job per- 
formance of existing personnel to include the people providUi the 
care themselves, the management oversight, and the actual regula- 
tonr oversight authorities themselves. 

1?^ concerns has been that, as we monitor the standards, 
there has been selective application by the program operators and 
inconsistent interpretation by the various oversight authorities. 
Our expenence has been that standards which have a clear ration- 

^ ^'^^^ people underetand the intent 
Demnd them, and there are examples of how it is intended to be 
used, they are more apt to not only comply, but support the stand- 
ard. 

Additionally, it is important to explain the intent of each stand- 
^ and where possible, provide alternative equivalencies to that 
standara. And this is an area where I feel it is particularly applica- 
ble when we are looking at Federal standards as opposed to State 
standards, that the Federal standards could be a broad framework, 
and then the alternative equivalencies process might in fact be 
used by the State. 
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Having alternative equivalencies is important, since they aax)m- 
modate unique situations and require local officials to review the 
standard m light of a particular situation and apply profes^onal 
judgment to ensure the intent of the standard remains fulfilled. Al- 
ternative equivalenci^ also allow local subject matter experts to 
buy into the compliance process because they can recommend al- 
ternative equivalencies. 

Standards cannot be static. They must evolve, both as the state 
of the art in terms of construction, facility construction, or as early 
childhood education changes. Just having those measurable stand- 
ards, we feel, is not enough. They must enfon^ble. They 
cannot exist in isolation. And generally, this requires some form of 
enabling l^islation or r^^atory guidance. 

The Army standards are contained within the child development 
rervices r^iUation, which is comjmrable to State licensing require- 
ments, and it contains provisions for inspections and annual re- 
ports to higher headquarters. 

We are convinced that standards do improve the quality of care. 
Surveys of soldiers and their spouses over the past three to four 
years indicate increarod satisfaction with the quality of care since 
the standards have been in effect. We have tried to take a rommon 
sense approach to our standards, both in what we require and in 
our provisions for compliance. As we inspect, we do find noncompli- 
ance — this is not unusual. But what is surprisii^ is that the non- 
compliance is usually not (rf>scure or esoteric; rather, we find the 
violations such as hazardous cleaning materials that are acce^ble 
to chilciren, electrical outlets which are not childproofed, inad- 
equate handwashing facilities or sanitary procedures. These types 
of findings have convinced us of the nec^ity to emphasize the ob- 
vious and the importance of follow-up to ensure compliance. 

The use of standards to attain quality child care does not mean 
that the care is improved ovemiglxt; it is an evolutionary process. 
Yet as we see Army oversight authorities, c^re providers and par- 
ents internalize a standard, we see it become a way of doing busi- 
ness, because the staff and the other functional experts have a 
common understanding of the importance and the intent of the 
standards. 

We have a saying in the Army that we recruit the soldier, but 
we retain the family. Child care is one of the services we can pro- 
vide to the soldier that will make a real and tangible impact on his 
family's day-to-day well-being. Quality child care based on enforce- 
able standards is a visible commitment the Army is making to sol- 
diers so that they can know unequivocally that their children are 
well-cared-for while they are preparing to defend our country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lucas follows:] 
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STATEMENT FOR THE KECOHD 
DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CHILD CARE STANDARDS 

MR CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ARMY APPRECIATES THE OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS OUR INITIATIVES TO 
PROVIDE QUALITY CHILD CARE FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND THE NEED FOR 
MEASURABLE, ENFORCEABLE STANDARDS TO MAINTAIN THAT QUALITY. 
CHILD CARE IS A READINESS AND RETENTION ISSUE. A RECENT ARMY 
SAMPLE SURVEY SHOWED THAT 20% OF ALL SURVEYED ENLISTED SOLDIERS 
AND 22% OF ALL SURVEYED OFFICERS HAVE LOST JOB/IHrTY TIME DUE TO A 
LACK OF ADEQUATE CHILD CARE. IN FY 87 ALMOST 800 SOLDIERS yjSFT 
THE ARMY BECAUSE OF PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH PARENTHOOD • NO 
DOUBT, FOR MANY, CHILD CARE WAS A FACTOR. WE HAVE MOVED FROM AN 
ARMY COMi^RISED LARGELY OF SINGLE MEN TO A FORCE WHERE ALMOST 60% 
AR^ MARRIED AND 44% OF OUR SPOUSES ARE WORKING. TODAYS »vHMY ALSO 
HAS INCREASING NUMBERS OF SINGLE PARENT SOLDIERS AND DUAL 
MILITARY PARENTS, THESE CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS COUPLED « THE 
FACT THAT 76% OF ARMY CHII^REN ARE UNDER AGE 12 YEARS, HAVE MADE 
ARMY CHILD CARE OPERATIONS NECESSARY AT MOST LOCATIONS. 

MORE THAN 107,337 SOLDIERS INCLUDING 81,000 ENLT3 MEMBERS 
USED ARMY CHILD CARE SERVICES IN FY S7, {NOTE: TY 86 DaTa IS 
NOT AVAILABLE UNTIL MARCH 09) DUE TO FREQUENT RELOCATIO^ :> , THE 
MILITARY FAMILY DOES NOT HAVE THE STABILITY OF AN ESTASL"! . ED 
NEIGHBORHOOD, NOR THE PROXIMITY OF REIATIVES TO SUPPORI' 
CONSTANT AND RELIABLE CHILD CARE PLAN- THE ARMY HAS A Vti-TL'n 
INTEREST IN PROVIDING QUALITY CHILD CARE BECAUSE WE EXPECT MANY 
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OF OUR FUTURE SOLDIERS WILL COKE FROM THE CURRENT CHILD 
POPOLATION IN OUR CHILD CARB PROGRAMS. FOR EXAMPLE, A 1982 RAND 
CORPORATION STUDY SHOWED THAT 75% OF TOE MILITARY MEMBERS AT THAT 
TIME CAME A MILITARY BACKGROUND. WE ARE CUTELY FOLLOWING 

THE LOMGITODINAL RESEARCH THAT LINKS QUALITY CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 
WITH FUTURE ADULT PERFORMANCE, PARTICULARLY IN THE AREAS OP 
RECEPTIVITY TO TRAINING AND INCREASED RESPONSIVENESS TO JOB 
(DUTY/ MISSION) REQUIREMENTS. 

LIKE OUR COUNTERPARTS IN "raE CORPORATE WORLD, WE HAVE FOUND 
THAT CHILD CARE IS A MAJOR WORK FORCE ISSUE. UNLIKE MANY OF OUR 
CIVILIAN AND FEDERAL AGENCY COUHTERPARTS , THE ARMY HAS BEEN IN 
THE CHILD CARE BUSINESS FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS. IN FACT, WE HAVE 
BECOME THE LARGEST CORPORATE CHILD CARE PROVIDER IN THE COUNTRY. 

PRftGRMi PVSRV Il gy 

THE ARMY CURRENTLY PROVIDES ON-SITE CHILD CARE AT 174 
LOCATIONS WORLDWIDE* SERVICES INCLUDE FULL-DAY, PART-DAY AND 
HCKHU^Y CARE PROVIDED WITHIN 304 CHILD DEVELOMENT CENTERS AND 
8,189 FAMILY CHILD CARE HOMES. SOME 149,000 CHILDREN WERE 
ENROLLED IN ARMY CHILD CARE PROGRAMS IN FY 87* THIS REPRESENTS A 
43% INCREASE IN CH LDREN SERVED SINCE FY 81* AT ANY GIVEN TIME 
APPROXIMATELY 50,000 CHILDREN ARE IN CARE. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT UNLIKE THE PRIVATE SECTOR, A 
SIGNIFICANT PART OF THE CARE WE PROVIDE IS FOR INFANTS AND 
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TODDLERS, AI«OST 4 0% OF OUR SPACES ARE RESERVED FOR THESE AGE 
GROUPS* IN FY 87 THE AR^5Y CARED FOR 25,322 INFANTS AND 30,314 
TODDLERS FOR A TOTAL OF 56, 136 CHILDREN IN THESE CATEGORIES. 
THESE AGE CROUPS (WHICH REPRESENT THE ARHY'S GREATEST UNMET 
DEKAND FOR CARE) ARE ALSO OUR MOST VULNERABLE POPULATIONS, AND IN 
FACT SERVE AS A MAJOR CONSIDERATION IN OUR DECISION TO USE CHILD 
CARE STANDARDS AS A MEANS OF MONITORING TlfE QUALITY OF CARE, 

ARMY CHILD CARE STANDARDS WERE ESTABLISHEL IN 1983 AS PART 
OF THE ARMY'S RESPONSE TO A GENERAL ACCOUNTING OmCE STUDY WHICH 
SURFACED CONCERNS ABOUT THE QUALITY OF MILITARY CHILD CARE AND 
THE ADEQUACY OF THE FACILITIES HOUSING THE CHILDREN, IN AN 
EFFORT TO ASSESS THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM, THE ARMY CONDUCTED A 
FOLLOW UP SURVEY OF ALL OUR PRCK3RAMS AROUND THE WORLD. IT WAS AT 
THIS TIME WE REALIZED THAT WE HAD NO SINGLE CONSISTENT WAY OF 
EVALUATING THE CARE PROVIDED TO OUR CHILDREN. EACH STATE HAD 
DIFFERENT STANDARDS. TO FURTHER COMPLICATE MATTERS, MANY OF OUR 
PROGRAMS ARE IN OVERSEAS AREAS WHICH EITHER HAVE UNIQUE HOST 
NATIONS REQUIREMENTS OR IN SOME INSTANCES NO REQUIREMENTS AT ALL- 
THERE WERE NO STANDARDS THAT COULD READILY BE APPLIED ARMY WIDE. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMY STANDARDS WAS A COMPLEX PROCESS 
THAT INVOLVED A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF ALL EXISTING STATE CHILD 
CARE REGULATIONS, ADDITIONALLY THOROUGH REVIEWS WERE AI^O MADE 
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OF THE FOLUmiNG: THE PROPOSED FEDERAL INTER- AGBHCY DAY CARE 
GUIDELINES, THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OP ANEKICA STANDARDS FOR DAY 
CARE/ RECC«KEKDATIONS BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EIXTCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
FEDERAL STUDY FUNDINGS I.E., THE NATIONAL DAY CARE STUDY, THE 
HEAD START PERFORMANCE STANDARDS, GUIDANCE FROM THE CENTERS FOR 
DISEASE CONTROL AS WELL AS NUMERCKJS OTOER SOURCES. OUR FACILITY 
CRITERIA WERE DERIVED FRC« THE NATIONAL PIRB LIFE SAFETY CODE, 
OTHER NATIONALLY REOXmiZED KJILDIKG CODES AND A REVIEW OF 50 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHILD CARE FACILITIES AND PLAYGROUNC^ ACRC«S 
THE COUNTRY CONDUCTED FOR THE ARMY BY THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
CENTER FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND URBAN PLANNING RESEARCH. 

SUBJECT MATTER EXPERTS FROM WITHIN THE OFFICE OF THE ARMY 
SUKGBON GENERAL, THE ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS, THE ARMY SAFETY 
CENTER AND ARMY CHIU> CARE HEADQUARTERS STAFF FORfCED A 
MDLTIDISPLIMARY WORK GTIOVV WHICH IDENTIFIED BROAD CATEGORIES TO 
SERVE AS THE FRAMEWORK FOR THE STANDARDS AND DEVELOPED SPECIFIC 
STANDARDS WITHIN THE CAT^RIES. ONCE THIS WAS COMPLETE WE 
"APPLIED THE REALITY TEST* BY SOUCITING COMMENTS FR<»! THOSE VfHO 
WOULD BE DIRECTLY AFFECTED BY THE STANDARDS E,G., LOCAL CEJfTER 
DIRECTORS, HEALTH OFFICIALS, FIRE INSPECTORS, ETC. IT IS 
IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT THERE ARE TWO PARALLEL SETS OF STANDARDS: 
ONE FOR OUR CHILD DEVELOH^ENT CENTERS, THE OTHER FOR OTO FAMILY 
CHILD CARE H£»5ES. THE STANDARDS ARE COMfA PABLg BUT NOT 
IDENTICAL. WE HAVE BEEN VERY CAREFUL TO ENSURE THAT THE FAMILY 
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CHIU> CARE STANDARDS REFLECT HOME SETTING CONSTRAINTS AND ARE NOT 
INAPPROPRIATE "CARBON COPIES'* OF CENTER REQUIREMENTS. 

OUR STANDARDS ARE PROBABLY MORE COMPREHENSIVE THAN ANY 
SINGIJ5 STATE, BUT IN FACT THEY REPRESENT A COMPOSITE OF THAT 
WHICH IS CONTAINED WITHIN STATE REQUIREMENTS. 

ARMY STANDARDS ENCOMPASS EIGHT COMPLIANCE AREAS: FIRE, 
SAFETY, DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMMING, CHIIi) ABUSE 

PREVENTION/RESPONSE, HEALTH, FOOD/ NUTRITION, FACILITY/STRUCTURAL 
AMD PROGRAM MANAGEMENT. THERE ARE 10-20 STANDARDS WITHIN EACH 
COMPLIANCE AREA VmiCH ADDRESS THE MAJOR REQUIREMENTS WE FEEL ARE 
NECESSARY TO ENSURE THE HEALTH, SAFETY, AND WELL BEING OF THE 
CHILDREN IN CARE* SOME STANDARDS ARE QUITE SPECIFIC. FOR 
EXAMPLE, »*THERE IS A BATTERY OPERATED OR HAR WIRED SMOKE DETECTOR 
DEVICE INSIDE THE HOUSING UNIT USED FOR FAMILY CHILD CARE.'' 
OTHERS ARE MORE GENERAL, FOR EXAMPLE, ^METHODS OF PROMOTING 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT ARE ESTABLISHED AND IMPUEMENTED . MOST OF THE 
STANDARDS ARE CONSIDERED A 8ASE*J:HE FOR ESTABLISHING A MINIMUM 
LEVEL OF PROGRAM QUALITY. HOWEVER SOME STANDARDS WERE INCLUDED 
TO EMPHASIZE SPECIFIC AREAS TrlAT WE FELr NEEDED PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION BY THE OVERSIGHT AUTHORITY. 
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RATJpyftU: FOB ^ Ti^ PA I^pg 

STAKDARC^ PROVIDE A BENCHMARK BY WHICH PROGRAMS ARE 
EVALUATED AND MEASURED. ARMY STANDARDS HAVE BEEN DEVEWPED TO 
MINIMIZE THE POSSIBILITY OF INJURY, ABUSE OR NEGLECT AND TO 
DECREASE THE NUMBER OF SITUATIONS WHERE CHILDREN MIGHT BE AT 
RISK. USE OF STANDARI^ PROVIDES A CONTINUITY AND CONSISTENCY TO 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION THRCHJGKWT ARMY IWGRAMS WORLDWIDE, THE 
AMY'S GOAL IS TO ENSURE TliAT REGARDLESS OF WHERE A SOLDIER IS 
SENT IN THE W)RLD, THE ARMY SPONSORED CHILD CARE PROGRAM AT THAT 
LOCATION IS OF COMPARABLE QUALITY TO ANY OTHER ARMY m)GRAM. 

STANDARDS FOCUS PROPONENT SUBJECT MATTER EXPERTC (FIRE, 
HEALTH, SAFETY, ENGINEERS AND EARLY CHILKIOOD EIXJCATORS) ON THOSE 
ISSUES AN'> AREAS MOST CRITICAL TO SAFE, (^ALITY EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS. BY DIRECTIN5 OVEHSl<aiT AUTOQRITIES ATTENTICW TO 
SPECIFIC ITEMS, STANDARI^ STRUCTURE THE INSPECTION PROCESS. FOR 
EXAMPLE, SOME OF THE Rl^ynCRjSfEMTS IN THE STANDARD FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER FIRS INSPECTIONS ARE A WALK THI^OH BY A FIRE 
INSPECTOR TO IDENTIFY FIRE HAZARDS, HOLDING AN ACTUAL FIRE DRIIX 
FOR ALL STAFF AND CHXLI^tKN AND TSSTING OF THE FIRE AIARM IH5TECT0R 
SYSTEM. I^IS MAXIMIZES RESOURCES (90^ FERSmMEL AND DOLLARS) BY 
ENSURING A CONSISTENT MEANINGFUL REVIEW IN THE TIME ALLOTTED. 

WE HAVE MADE GREAT EFFORTS TO DISPEL THE MYTO THAT USE OF 
STANDARDS AUTC«ATICALLY MEANS INCREASED OOSTC- AND LAYERS OF 
BUREAUCRACY. YES, TH©IE ARE INCREASED COSTS WHi:N KJILDINGS DON'T 
MEET FIRE STANDARDS OR ROOMS SERVING INFANTS DON'T HAVE RUNNING 
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WATER. HOWEVER, MOST OF THE STANDARDS INVOLVE ACCOUNTABILITY FOR 
JOB PERFORMANCE OF EXISTING PERSONNEL— TO INCLUDE CAREGIVING 
STAFF, MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL AND OVERSIGHT AUTHORITIES THEMSELVES. 
LABOR COSTS REMAIN THE SAME WHETHER A CAREGIVER IS READING TO 
CHILDREN OR USING TELEVI£ION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR DIRECT 
INVOLVMENT WITH THE CHILDREN; CENTER DIRJ CTORS CAN TRAIN STAFF 
DURING NAPTIMES OR ALLOW THEM TO SOCIALIZ.. AMONG THEMSELVES. THE 
FIRE INSPECTOR CAN "SHOW OFF" THE ENGINE TO THE CHILDREN DURING 
HIS INSPECTION OR USE THAT TIME TO ACTUALLY CONDUCT A DRILL AND 
REPEAT IT IF NECESSARY UNTIL THE EVACUATION PROCEIXmES ARE 
SATISFACTORY. THE ISSUE IS USUALLY NOT ENHANCEMENT OF SERVICES, 
BUT RATHER CONSUMER PROTECTION FOR THE PARENTS AND THE TAXPAYERS. 

APPLICATION/CLARIFICATION OF STANDARDS 

ONE OF OUR CONCERNS HAS BEEN SELECTIVE APPLICATION THE 
PROGRAM OPERATORS AND INCONSISTENT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
STANDARDS BY THE OVERSIGHT AUTHORITIES. OUR EXPERIENCE HAS BEEN 
THAT STAND?JU?S WHICH HAVE A CLEAR RATIONALE ARE MORE APT TO BE 
MET* STANDARDS OFTEN REQUIRE CLARIFICATION OR EXPI^J^ATION TO 
ENSURE THAT THE INTENT OF THE STANDARD IS UNDERSTOOD. MULTIPLE 
SOURCE DOCUMENTS WHICH REFLECTED THE STANDARDS WERE NOT ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE AT THE PROGRAM SITE. OVERSIGHT AUTHORITIES AND PROGRAM 
OPERATORS ALIKE NEEDED ADDITIONAL GUIDANCE. 

TO RECTIFY THE SITUATION, THE ARMY HAS COMPILED A SINGLE 
SOURCE CRITERIA DOCUMENT FOR ARMY CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
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PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES. THIS PUBLICATION CONSOLIDATES ALL 
FUNCTIONAL REGULATORV REQUIREMIurrS, POLICY DIRECTIVES AND 
CRITERIA IN THE DEFINED COMPLIANCE AREAS WHICH ARE NECESSARY TO 
MEET ARHV FACILITY AND PROGRAM STANDARE^. IT PROVIDES A SINGLE 
-REFERRAL SOURCE FOR OUR ST^DARDS. THE INFORMATION IS INTENDED 
FOR USE BY PROGRAM MANAGERS, OVERSIGHT AUTHOKITIES, PARENTC 
COMMAND AND OTHER STAFF AT THE DEPARTMENT OF ARMY, MAJOR COMMAND 
AND tNSTALLATION LEVELS, IN ADDITION TO CONSOLIDATING ALL 
APPLICABLE STANDARDS AND THE SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY FOR 
COMPLIANCE, THE SINGLE SOURCE DOCUMENT EXPLAINS HIE IfTTENT OF 
EACH STANDARD AND WHERE POSSIBLE PROVIDES ACCEPTABLE 
EQUIVALENCIES TO THE STANDARD. FOR EXAMPLE, A SAFETY STANDARD 
FOR FAMILY CHILD CARE HOMES STATES, ''WINDOWS AND DOORS ARE 
PROTECTED TO PREVENT CLIMBING AND UNAUTHORIZED EGRESS-* THIS 
STANDARD REQUIRES: 

—WINDOWS AND DOORS LEADING TO VVVm LEVEL BALCONIES AND 
PORCHES BE SECURED OR LOCKED AT ALL TIMES CHILDREN ARE PRESENT- 

—DOORS HAVING DIRECT OUTSIDE EGRESS NOT LEFT AJAR WITHOUT 
PROTECTIVE BARRIER* 

— DOOR HARDWARE OPERABLE, FREE FR(^ DANGEROUS PROTRUSIONS 
AND CAPABLE OF BEING UNLOCKED FROM EITHER SIDE, 

—GLASS DOORS, WALLS AND LOW WINDOWS PLAINLY MARKED AT 
CHILD EYE LEVEL TO AVOID ACCIDENTAL IMPACT, THE INTENT OF THE 
STANDARD IS TO PREVENT UNCONTROLI^D ACCESS TO ELEVATED AREAS AND 
TO PREVENT CHILDREN FROM LOCKING THEMSELVES AWAY FROM AtXJLT 
SUPERVISION AND ASSISTANCE, PARTIC ULARLY IN CASE OF FIRE, IT IS 
ALSO INTENDED TO PREVENT INJURIES AND CUTS FROM SHATTERED GLASS 
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IN GLASSED AREAS WHICH MIGHT BE MISTAKEN FOR OPEN PASSAGES, TJ(E 
STANDARD DOES NOT APPLY TO WINDOW (S) DESIGNED AS FIRE EXITS, THE 
STANDARD IS NOT INTENDED TO PRECLUDE LOCKS ON DOORS TO PROVIDE 
SECURITY FOR HA2ARDCHJS ITEMS OR VAUJABI^. (SUCH DOORS MUST BE 
LOCKED AGAINST CHILD ENTRY AT ALL TIKES.) AN ALTERNATIVE 
EWTIVAUENCY ALLOWS WINDOWS WHICH OPEN ONLY FROM TOE TOP OR HAVE 
POSITIVE STOPS WHICH DO NOT ALLOW THE WINDOW TO BE OPENED WIDE 
ENOUGH TO ALLOW PASSAGE OF CHIU?REN* 

HAVING ALTERNATIVE EQUIVALENCIES IS IMPORTANT STNCE THEY 
ACC<»MOnATE UNIQUE SITUATIONS AND REWIRE LOCAL OFFICIALS TO 
REVIEW THE STANDARD IN VIEW OF A PARTICULAR SITUATION AND APPLY 
PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT TO ENSURE TOE INTENT OF THE STANDARD 
RQ4AINS FULFILLED, ALTERNATIVE BC^IIVAI^WCIES ALLOW LOCAL SUBJECT 
MATTER EXPERTS TO KJY INTO THE COMPLIANCE PROCESS BY RECOMMENDING 
ADDITIONAL ALTERNATIVES. FINALLY, USE OF ALTERNATIVE 
EQUIVAI^CIES RELIEVES TOE FINAL OVERSIGHT AUTOORITY FROM HAVING 
TO GIVE WAIVERS (WHICH IMPLY ELIMINATION OF THE REQUIREMENTS) AND 
INSTEAD OFFERS ALTiSKNATIVE, BUT EQUIVALENT FORMS OF PROTECTION. 

IN ADDITION STANDARDS CAN NOT BE STATIC. TOEY EVOLVE AS TOE 
STATE OF THE ART IN BOTO FACILITY CONSTRUCTION AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EWJCATION CHANGES. WE HAVE JUST FINISHED REVISING OUR 
STANDARDS TO REFLECT POLICY GUIDANCE AND CHANGES IN PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS, TO CLARIFY WORDING AND TO ACHIEVE A MORE BALANCED 
APPROACH AMONG CCmPLIANCE AREAS. FOR EXAMPLE, WE HAVE FOUND THAT 
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AS OUR BUILDINGS ARE UPGRADED, WE CAN FOCUS MORE ON PROGRAM 

THE SINGIS SOURCE DOCUMENT IS INTENDED AS A MAJOR EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT AND AS A FOCUS FOR TRAINING, INSPECTIONS, REPORTING 
AND OESIGN/CONSTRUCTIOH OF NEW OR RENOVATED FACILITIES. 
HOWEVER, JUST HAVING MEASURABM STANDARDS IS NOT ENOUGH; THEV 
MUST BE ENFORCEABLE AND CANNOT EXIST IN ISOLATION. THEV MUST 
HAVE TEETH J THIS REQUIRES SOME FORM OF ENABLING LEGISLATION OR 
REGUIATORY GUIDANCE- ARMY STANDARD ARE WITHIN THE CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES REGUIATORY GUIDANCE WHICH IS COMPARABLE TO 
STATE LICENSING REQUIREMENTS AND CONTAINS PROVISIONS FOR 
OWPLIANCE VERIFICATION. ARMY QUALITY ASSURANCE MEASURES ARE 
MULTI FACETED AND OCCUK AT EVERY LEVEL FROM THE LOCAL 
INSTALLATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 

CHILD CARE PATRONS MUST BE THE FIRST PERSONS TO INSIST 
STANDARDS ARE IN PLACE AND ENFORCED. WE REQUIRE THAT PARENTS, 
HAVE FREE ACCESS TO THEIR CHILD'S ACTIVITY ROOM OR FAMILY CHILD 
CARE HOME AND ENCOURAGE THEM TO VISIT OFTEN AND UNANNOUNCED* 
OPEN AND FREQUENT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PARENTS AND THE CHILD 
CARE STAFF IS ALSO NECESSARY, TO THIS END WE HAVE DBVEIX^PED A 
PARENT INVOLVEME^^^ BROCHURE, "CHECK US OUT, •* TO FACILITATE 
COMMUNICATION AND FEEDBACK. PARENTS CAN BE AND MUST BE THE 
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STRONGEST FORCE FOR ADVOCATING AND ENSURING AMERE^CE TO 
STANDARDS THAT PROMOTE (^ALITY CARE. 

WITHIN THE ARKY SYSTEM, THE IXXIAL COMMANDER ENSURES 
CCW?LIANCE VITK ARMV STANDARDS THROUGH INSPECTIONS BY 
INSTALIATION REGULATORY PROPpNiaTTS INCLUDING THE FIRE MARSHAL, 
SAFETY OFFICE AND ENVIRONKBNTAL HEALTH AND PREVENTATIVE MEDICINE 
AMD EARLY CHIU?KOOD PERSONNEL. ADDITI<»f ALLY r AN ANNUAL INTERNAL 
REVIEW AMD EVALUATION PROCESS WHICH INCLUDES LOCAL OVERSIGHT 
AUm>RITISS, PARENTS, CCMfAND REI^^SNTATIVSS AND A CIVILIAN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT IWF£SSI(»IAL IS REQUIRED. INSTALLATIONS MUST 
SXJBMIT AN ANNUAL REPORT TO HEADC^ART^ VERFYING CCmPLIANCfi 
STATUS WITH STANDARDS IN EACH C<M«PLIANCE AREA, CORRECTIVE ACTION 
PLANS ARE SUBMITTED IF NECESSARY. 

OUR MAJOR COMMANDS WHICH ARE COMPARABLE TO STATES OR REGIONS 
HAVE STAFF TO PROVIDE AODITICmAL OVERSIGHT AND ON-SITE TECHHICAL 
ASSISTANCE TO THE INSTALLATION PROGRAMS. THEY ARE CUTmEafTLY IN 
THE PROCESS OF CONDUCTING C»f SITS COMPREHENSIVE REVIEWS WITH 
MULTIDI8CIPLINARY TEAMS OF ALL PROGRAMS* 

ATOITI<»IALLY, THE Ai«Y HAS ESTABLISHED A HEADQUARTERS CHILD 
CARE EVALUATION TEAM OF TECaWICAL EXPERTS TO RBVI^* SEtECTED 
PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES THR(KK^COT TBR KSm. AN ARKY CH1U> CARE 
ACTICMf GWXJP COMPOSED OF GSIERAL OFFICERS REVIEWS ARMY CHILD CARE 
PROGRAMS FRCW A SYSTEMIC PEI^PECTIVE AND HAS THE AUTHORITY TO 
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TAKE DIRECT CORRECTIVE ACTION IN PROBLEM AREAS IDENTIFIED THROUGH 
ON SITE INSPECTIONS. 

WE ARE CONVINCED STANDARDS DO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF CARE. 
SURVEYS OF SOLDIERS AND THEIR SPOUSES OVER THE PAST THREE TO FOUR 
YEARS INDICATE INCREASED SATISFACTION WITH THE QUALITY OF CARE 
SINCE THE STANDARDS HAVE BEEN IN EFFECT. WHERE DISSATISFACTION 
IS REGISTERED, IT IS USUALLY IN THE AVAILABILITY AND COST OF 
CHILD CARE. 

WE HAVE TRIED TO TAKE A COMMON SENSE APPROACH TO OUR 
STANDARDS BOTH IN WHAT WE REQUIRE AND IN OUR PROVISIONS FOR 
COMPLIANCE. AS WE INSPECT WE DO FIND NONCOMPLIANCE* THIS IS NOT 
UNUSUAL, BUT WHAT IS SURPRISING IS THAT THE NONCOMPLIANCE IS 
USUALLY NOT OBSCURE OR ESOTERIC. RATHER WE FIND HA2ARDOUS 
CLEANING SUPPLIES ACCESSIBLE TO CHIU)REN, ELECTRICAL OUTLETS 
WHICH ARE NOT CHILD PROOF, AND INDADQUATE HANWASHING AND 
SANITARY PROCEDURES. THESE FINDINGS HAVE CONVINCED US OF THE 
NECESSITY TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN TRAINING AND ENFORCEMENT, AND 
THE IMPOI^ANCE OF FOLLOWING UP TO ENSURE COMPLIANCE. THE 
FINDINGS ALSO POINT TO A CONTINUING NEED TO INSTITUTIONALIZE OUR 
TRAINING PROGRAMS AND ENSURE THAT WE TRAIN OUR STAFFS TO 
STANDARDS . 
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HOWEVEH, TO ENFORCE STANDARDS, INDEED IN ORDER TO WRITE 
STANDARDS CAPABLE OF BEING ENFORCED, WE KNOW WE MUST DETERMINE 
WHETHER THE STANDARD IS NECESSARY, ATTAINABLE, AND MEASURABLE, 
STANDARDS NOT MEETING THOSE CRITERIA WILL NOT HAVE THE DESIRED 
EFFECT. 

THE USE OF STANDARDS TO ATTAIN QUALITY CHII^ CARE DOES NOT 
KEAN CARE IS IMPROVED ''OVERNIGHT''— IT IS AN EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS. 
YET^ AS ARMY OVERSIGHT AUTHORITIES, CARE PROVIDERS, AMD PARENTS 
INTERNALIZE A STANDARD, WE SEE IT BECOMING INSTITUTIONALIZED — IN 
<mmL WORDS, XT BECOMES "A WAY OF DOING BUSINESS* BECAUSE STAFF 
AND OTHER FUNCTIONAL EXPERTS HAVE A CCWMON UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
IMPORTANCE AND INTENT OF CKJR STANDARDS- AS AN EXAMPLE, PRIOR TO 
OTE IMPLEMENTATION OF ARMY CHILD CARE STANDARDS, MOST CHIU> 
DEVELOPMENT CENTERS IN THE ARMY DID NOT ALLOW PARENTS BEYOND THE 
RECEPTION AREA. CHILDREN WERE QUITE LITERALLY ^DROPPED OFF* AND 
•PICKED UP* AT THE FRONT DESK* WHEN WE FIRST REQUIRED AN OPE^ 
DOOR/FREE ACCESS POLICY FOR PARENTS IN EVERY CENTER, THIS WAS A 
CONTROVERSIAL STANDARD AND WAS TOREATENING TO SOME OF THE 
m>GRAMS, IN RETROSPECT, WE CAN SEE THAT THOSE WHO PROTESTED 
MOST LCXTDLY WERE USUALLY THE ONES THAT NEEDED TO IMPROVE TOEIR 
FWGRAHS. NOW, SEVERAL YEARS LATER, IT SEEMS UNBELIEVABLE THAT 
THIS POLICY WAS NOT AUifAYS IN PLACE. PARENTS AND STAFF ALIKE NOW 
EXPECT AND ACCEPT THE STANDARD. THE TABLES ARE TURNED, . . IF IT 
ISN'T IN PIACE, THAT'S WHAT'S CONTROVERSIAL! 
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OUR BOTTOM LIKE IS TO DEVEU3P GOOD AND REASONABLE PROGRAM 
AND FACILITY STANDARDS, TRAIN MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND OVERSIGHT 
AUTHORITIES TO THESE STANDARDS AND BRING ABOUT CONSISTENT AND 
PROPER ENFORCEMENT OF THE STANDARDS. 

WE HAVE A SAYING IN THE ARMY, WE "RECRUIT THE SOLDIER, BUT 
WE RETAIN THE FAMILY," CRITICAL REENLISTMENT WINDOWS COINCIDE 
WITH SOLDIERS' MAJOR CHILD REARING YEARS WHEN CHILD CARE IS 
NEEDED MOST. CHILD CARE IS ONE OF THE SERVICES WE CAN PROVIDE TO 
THE SOULIER THAT WILL MAKE A REAL AND TANGIBLE IMPACT ON HIS 
FAMILY'S DAY TO DAY WELL BEING, QUALITY CHILD CARE BASED ON 
ENFORCABLE STANDARDS IS A VISIBLE COMMITMENT THE ARMY IS MAKING 
TO SOLDIERS SO THEY CAN KNOW UHEQUIVICALLY THAT THEIR CHILDREN 
ARE WELL CARED FOR WHII^ THEY ARE PREPARING TO DEFEND OUR COUNTRY* 
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Senator Dodd, Thank you. 

Again, anyone who is sitting in the room here can really appreci- 
ate the tremendous eflFort that has gone into that, and we will have 
some questions for you shortly, but thank you very much for being 
here* 

Mr. Nielsen, you were here at 9:30 this morning, bright and 
early. 



Mr* Chairman, my name is Arthur Nielsen, Senior Vi<^ Pr^i- 
dent, Underwriting Division of the Property and Casualty Group of 
the aONA Coiporation- 

I am responsible for both the underwriting and lass control oper- 
ations witlnn the property/ca«»ualty group. 

It is a pleasure for me to appear before you and your (x>lleagues 
this afternoon. 

By way of background, CIGNA Corporation, with assets of more 
than $53 billion, is a l^iding provider of insurance and related fi- 
nancial ^rvices throughout the United Stai^ and international 
markets* Through its operating subsidiaries, CIGNA emphasizes 
service to commercial customers for property and casualty insur- 
ance, employee benefits such as group insuran<^ and health care, 
and asset management for pension and other employee benefit 
plans* 

Mr. Chairman, you asked us to comment on those provisions of 
the Act for Better Child Care Service which would establish mini- 
mum national health and safety standards for both center-based 
and family child care providers. We have considerable experience 
with providing liability covex^ige for wmmercial child care facili- 
ties much we define as providers who manage 10 or more children 
at a given time. Before I focus on the particulars of your l^fisla- 
tion, 1 would like to explain our current involvement in the com- 
mercial day care center market. 

First, in conjunction with the National Asasociation for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children, known as NAEYC, we provide to its 
members a range of property and liability insurance protection as 
well as student accident medical gnnip insurance to p^uticipating 
day care centers. In order to quality for CIGNA's insurance i»ck- 
e£^^ dav care centers which are members of NAEYC must meet 
CIGNA s imderwriting standards and comply with our loss control 
pn^rams identified for State or national safety groups, and espe- 
cially daycare centers particii^ting in the NAEYC center accredi- 
tation program. 

Eligioility criteria include Government licensure, suitable physi- 
cal plant, acceptable ratios of staff to children, appropriate staff 
training, adeq|uate fire safety protection, and emer^ncy proce- 
dures/evacuation plans. A detailed accreditation critena and proce- 
dures manual is provided by the NAEYC to its members. Our pro- 
gram also includes the writii^ of commercial daycare centers that 
are not members of NAEYC that meet our imderwriting criteria. 

Since the first full year of operation, the number of participating 
centers has grown from 1589 in 1985 to 2,723 in 1988. We believe 
this growth strongly sx^ests that our prc^aro with its eligibility 
and safety standards has helped make coverage available at rea- 
sonable rates. 
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The newly-emei^ging group home child care market serving be- 
tween four to ten children is one, however, where insurance cover- 
age is not broadly available. These numbers do not fit readily into 
the traditional distinctions that demarcate personal lines markets 
from commercial markets. 

Market assistance plans, or MAPs, have been devised in such 
States as New York, California and New Hampshire to deal with 
the oroblems of affordability and availability in those jurisdictions, 
OGNA is a jarticipant in those ^rograroB. MAPS have been fairly 
suoje^ul in improving the situation in those States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question that requiring adequate 
standards for child care is a key i^ue in providing insurance for 
child care enters. Certain States are more aware of the problem 
than in the past and have passed laws which define standards for 
staffing, safety and related matters. 

Some are quite good with proper enforcement. In others, unfortu- 
nately, laws are nonexistent. In some iMtan<^, there may be good 
requirements for the liability aspects for facilities involving more 
than three children, including enforcement, but the physiral build- 
ing safety re<}uirements are somewhat weak. 

Standards is a complex issue that needs to be addressed by look- 
ing at all aspects— physical surroundings, food service, educational 
training of supervisors, and transportation ^rvices. 

It appears that the Stat^ are gradually addr^ing these ifflues. 
We have shared our standards for commercial centers with numer- 
ous insurance departments and daycare acsociations to assist in 
their analysis. 

Against that backdrop, let me now comment speci k jUy on that 
section of your le^lation which calls for the establishment of a 
National Advisory Committee on Child Standards and the fac- 
tors that body would consider in promulgating such national mini- 
mum standards. 

Whenever Congress considers mandating any level of minimum 
national standards of conduct, there always are the threshold de- 
bate surroimding the appropriateness of such standards and 
whether they should be imposed at the Federal or the State level. 

In regard to child care standards, Mr. Chairman, we support 
your premise that Federal minimum standards are r«juired as a 
matter of national health and safety policy. 

With r^pect to the composition of the committee, we applaud 
your recognition for the multiplicity of groui^ which have a valid 
stake in th^ decisions, and we believe you have provided an ap- 
propriate role for aU of them on the committee. You also have 
identified correctly the *hree distinct type® of settings in which 
child care service currently are being delivered. Each p<wes some- 
what different challenge. Health and safety standards for both 
center-based and family child care providers must encompass criti- 
cal issues such as child-staff raticw, group size, provider qualifica- 
tions, training, building, and fire safety. 

Mr. Chairman, it has b^n our experience that the establishment 
of and adherence to sound, understandable, and enforceable risk se- 
lection standards and safety features are essential elements that 
enable us to offer adequate insurance coverage at fair and reasona- 
ble prices to daycare centers throughout the country. Your l^isla- 
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tion recognize these features, and therefore provides an appropri- 
ate framework upon which to develop a national minim u m stand- 
ards pn^ram that vnll encourage not only improved safety and se- 
curity, but also provide for a broadened interest by insurance pro- 
viders. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Niel^n. I appreciate 

it 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nielsen follows:] 
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statement Arthur Hielsen 
Senior Vice President, UiuSerKrititig 
Property and Casualty Group 
CIC^ Corporation 
before the 
Subconssittee on Children# Family^ 
0ru98 and Mcoholisa 
Senate Cosiwittee on Labor and Husaan Resources 

on the 

Act for Better Child Care Services 
Tuesday / January 24^ 1989 

Wr. Chairman/ my nan^ is Arthur Hiels6n<» Senior Vice 
President of the property and Casualty Oroup of the CIGHA 
Corporation. I am responsible for both the underwriting and 
loss control operations within tlie property/casualty group. It 
is a pleasure for me 'co ap^Ciir before you and your colleagues 
this morning* 

By way of background, CIGHA Corporation, with assets of 
more than $53 billion, is a leading provider of insurance and 
related financial services throughout the United States and 
international markets. The company ranks among the largest 
investor owned U.S. insurance organisations with $5.2 billion 
of shareholders • equity. It also is one of the largest U.S. 
based international insurers, n^asured by international 
revenues of more than $2 billion. Through its operating 
subsidiaries, CIGKA emphasises service to cooaoercial customers 
for property and casualty insurance, employee benefits such as 
group insurance and health care, and asset management for 
pension and other employee benefit plans. 
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Nr. Cbaiman^ you askad us to c<»sB9nt on those provisioos 
of tlie Act for aettdt Child Care Sanrieos tdiich would establish 
sdaintsB national health and safety standards for tx»th 
center-based and family child care providers* tfe have 
considerable eacperiexM^ vrith providing liability coverage for 
comercial child care facilities nhich m define as providers 
tfho sMnage ten or »ore children at a given ti«e« Before X 
focus on the particulars of your legislation, I i«ould like to 
eaplain our current involvM^nt in the c<HB»ercial day care 
center market. 

Firsts in conjunction with the national Association for 
the Education of Young Children (KAEYC)/ we provide to its 
members a range of property and liability insurance protection 
as well as student accident medical group insurance to 
participating day care centers. In order to qualify for 
ClOlUV^s insurance package^ day care centers which are mmbers 
of VAByc fflust meat CIGSA^s underwriting stas^ards and cosily 
with our loss control programs identified for state and/or 
national safety groups and especially day care centers 
participating in the HASTC center accreditation program* 
Eligibility criteria include government licensure, suitable 
physical plant, acceptable ratios of staff to children, 
appropriate staff training, adequate fire safety protection, 
and mergency procedures/evacuation plans* A detailed 
accreditation criteria and procedures manual is provided by the 
KASyc to its members* Our program also includes the writing of 
commercial day care centers that are not memters of RAEYC that 
meet our underwriting criteria* 
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Since tlie first full year of operation, the nunber of 
participating centers has groim from $89 in 1905 to 2723 In 
19t8« We believe this groifth 8tron9ly suggests that our 
program with its eligibility safety standards has helped make 
coverage available at reasonable rates. 

As I mentioned earlier, our involvement with day care 
centers is limited to coaaaercial operations which offer center 
based child care. It is my understanding that insurers who 
serve primarily the personal lines markets such as individual 
auto and homeowners, however, provide insurance protection to 
many smaller family child care facilities offering care to no 
more than three children. This coverage is offered by means of 
an endoreement to the homeowner's policy at an average increase 
in cost of $10-75 per year per child for coverage up to 
$300, OCO, Generally speaking, this market segment has not 
experienced the af fordability and availability problems that 
have generated widespread public attention. 

The newly emerging group hot^ child care market serving 
between four-ten children is one, however, where insurance 
coverage is not broadly available. These nimibers do not fit 
readilr into the traditional distinctions that d«aarcate 
personal lines markets frcnn ci^snerclal markets. Xarket 
assistance plans (MAPS) have been devised in such states as Hew 
York, California, and Sew Han^shire to deal with the problems 
of affordability and availability in those jurioNlictions* 
CIGNA is a participant in those prograiM. WiP» have been 
fairly successful in improving the situation in those states* 
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Kr« Chairmsn/ tbera is no question that requiring adequate 
standards for child care is a key issue in providing insurance 
for child care centers* Certain s^.ates are ax>re aware of the 
proble® than in the past and have passed laws which define 
standards for staffing, safety, and related satters* Some are 
quite good with proper enforc^oent* In others # unfortunately, 
laws are non existent* In som instances there may he good 
requirements for the liability asi^ts for facilities involving 
aore than three children, including enforc€Biient# but the 
physical building safety requiremnts are somewhat i^ak« 
Standards is a complex issue that needs to be address^ by 
looking at all aspects — physical surrouidings^ food service, 
educational training of supervisors, and transportation 
services « It appears that the states are gradually addressing 
these issues* We have shared our standards for cofsmercial 
centers with niuaerous insurance departments and day care 
associations to assist in their analysis. 

Against that backdrop of current marketplace activities, 
let me coisment specifically on that section of your legislation 
which calls for the establishment of a Sational Advisory 
Committee on Child Care Standards and the factors that body 
would consider in promulgating such national minimum 
standards* Whenever Congress considers mandating any level of 
minimum national standards of conduct, there always are the 
threshold debates surrounding the appropriateness of such 
standards and whether they should be imposed at the federal or 
the state level. In regard to child care standards, Mr* 
Chairman, we support your premise that federal minimum 
standards are required as a matter of national health and 
safety policy. 

99-993 0-89-6 
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Mith rdsp«ct to the coisposition of thm CMaittee, i«0 
applaud your r^ognltion of tba aaltlplidty of groups i^icli 
have a valid stake in thaae deciaiona and tve baliei^ you hava 
provided an appropriate role for all of ttem on the coMittee* 
You also have identified correctly tlie tlitrM distinct types of 
settings in vfhicb child care services currently are being 
deliver^. Bach poses so»eidiat differfmt challenges « Bealth 
ai^ safety standards for both center-based and family child 
care providers anist encompass critical issues such as 
child-staff ratioa/ group aixe, provider gualif ications, 
training, building, and fire safety. 

ilr» Chairman, it has been our eacperience that the 
establiahtnent of and atlherence to sounds understandable « and 
enforceable risk selection standards ai^ safety features are 
essential elements that e^^^ble us to offer adequate insurance 
coverage at fair and reasonable prices to day care centers 
throughout the country. Your li gislation rea>gnises these 
features and, therefore, provides an appropriate f raae««ork upon 
which to develop a national minimia standards program that will 
encourage not only improved safety a*»S security^ but also 
provide for a broadened interest hf i^isuranc^ providers « 

X very mxch appreciate the oppor ;unity to testify and X 
vill be pleased to res^^nd to any guef tions. 
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Senator Dodd. Gary, I normally have a prize for the last witness. 
I do not have one for you today, but we really do thank you for 
coming— and I understand, coming on relatively short notice, too. 
We appreciate your willingness to do that. 

Mr. Bauer- Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here, even if I am the 1^ wit- 
nes8« 

I would like to congratulate you and the committee for the hear- 
ings. I think you performed a valuable service today in helping 
share with the American people the kind of horror stories that we 
heard earlier today. 

I think it is impCHlant for American families to have that kind of 
information before they make judgments about the kind of care 
thev are going to pick for their children. 

If there is any good news in all of this, I would say that it would 
be that you could probably find a political consensus among con- 
servatives and liberals that if there is going to be Federal financing 
of daycare centers, that it certainly would be Intimate to take a 
look at the question of whether child care abu^^e in those centers 
ought to be made a Federal crime; whether there ought to be a 
Federal requirement for criminal checks or drug testing of those 
who work in thc^ centers. So I think there are some of these 
issues that you could probably find some cx)nsensus on. 

I think the bad news is that rerhaps we did not go far enough in 
the hearing. And that is that although th^ horror stories happen, 
they are obviously rare. They do not happen with great frequency, 
thank God, but there is some evidence that there is other type of 
damage that does take place in child care centers, and that 
damage, at least some r^earch would indicate, happens much 
more frequently. 

I would like to submit for the record some of the studies we have 
reviewed in the last couple months. Let me just mention a couple 
of them. 

A study done in Chicago examined 110 children who had been 
placed in daycare centers early in their lives, the research showed 
that those cnHdren were much less likely to have secure relation- 
ships with their mothers. 

Another study, a follow-up study of children slightly older, shows 
that those placed in nonparental care tend to exhibit more serious 
aggression, less cooperation, less patience, more misbehavior, and a 
pattern of social conflict or withdrawal. 

A study done of children at a leading university, one of the finest 
daycare prc^ams we know of, shows that those children are more 
likely to hit, push, kick, threaten, swear and argue than children 
who were not in daycare or who started later in daycare. 

A Dallas study showed that children who had spent extensive 
time in daycare were more uncooperative, less popular, had lower 
grades, poorer study skills, and less self-esteem. 

Now, I think these are interesting, because 15 years ago the re- 
search was almost unanimous that daycare was okay. Now there is 
an increasing amount of research that raises serious questions, end 
it leads people like Dr. Benjamin Spock, Yuri BrofTenbrenner, 
Burton White of Harvard, to question whether children should ever 
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be pla<^ in the very early mouths and early years of their liv^ in 
this kind of a setting. 

I think at the very least, this kind of research needs to be shared 
with the American people, and that your committee could provide 
a valuable servi(^ in doing that; and that, at the very least, it 
ought to give us pause in our imcritical plimge toward more hiiing 
out of the child care task. 

The frustrating news about all this, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
spite of your good intentions with the reflations you have pro- 
pc^ed, I do not see a lot of evidence that the r^^tions will do 
much about either of the prd)Iem8 that I just talked about— the 
kind of horror stories that were just talked about earlier are very 
difficult to control, and in fact, some research just done at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire indicates that there is no difference in 
abuse incidents between licensed daycare (^ntens and unlicensed 
home-based daycare. 

In addition to that, the kinds of problems that I just mentioned 
do not lend themseiv^ to a r^ulatory apprc^h; they basically re- 
volve around what happens when we take chil^n at a very early 
age away from their parents. 

The second ifi»ue I would like to raise is one that you brought up 
earlier, even before I had a chance to deliver my testimony. And 
that is the whole problem of unintended consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I just spent the last eight 
working in Government, And I think the one lesson I learned 
above all else is that so much of what we do in Washir^n has 
good intentions, but ends up having unintended (X>nsequences. I 
think there is a philosophical consensus now, for example, that the 
anti-poverty efforts of the Sixties and Seventies, obviously well-in- 
tentioned, unintentionally may have resulted in encouraging be- 
havior that increased dependency rather than helped people break 
the chain of dependent. 

And in this area of daycare relation, I think again we may be 
runmng the risk of unintended consequences. I sp^ here, as has 
been referenced several times, to the preference by many parents 
of all income levels for home care, home-based care, family-based 
care. 

The research shows that particularly among minority families 
and inner-city families that there is a preference for that kind of 
care with young children, not because that is the only thing they 
can afford; the research ^ys in a perfect world, assuming you 
could afford anything, what kind of care would you like— and when 
you ask particularly minority and inner-city parents that question, 
they will say home-based or family-based care. 

I think there is every reason to believe that the kind of regula- 
tion we are talking about will unintentionally drive out of business 
many of those that inner-city residente rely on— friends, neighbors, 
extended family members, often uneducated. Perhaj^ their homes 
would not meet licensing requiremente, but they are chosen be- 
cause parente feel that thc^ individuals will give the kind of love 
that may substitute for parental care. 

The final point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is a fairness point, 
and that is why the Family Research Council is more inclined to 
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support a tax credit approach rather than some of the other ap- 
proaches that have been discussed. 

Significant numbers of American famili^ choc^e — choMe — to 
have a lower standard of living so that one of them, the husband or 
the wife, can stay home and care and nurture their own children. 
In fact, there are still over ^ percent of famili^ with school chil- 
dren below school age who are cared for in that kind of setting. 

I know folks like this in my own neighborhood. The car in the 
driveway is a couple years older; the vacations are not quite as 
long. But thMe families have made a judgment that they would 
rather for^ the extra income so that they could care for their 
children at least in th<^ early years. 

It seems to me that there is a patently unfair qu^tion here 
about taxing those families when their median ina^me is around 
$25,000, to subsidize the daycare cost of two^amer families whose 
median income is $38,000 a year. 

I would think that there would be a good public policy purpose 
served by helping th(^ fatiiilies i^y their bills, whether it is a 
$1,000 tax cr^t, a $2,000 tax credit, whatever we can afford, be- 
cause thoi^ families who make that choice are doing something 
very commendable for our culture and our society, and it is not 
something that ought to be penalized. 

I will stop there and submit my statement for the record and be 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bauer follows:] 
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HOrriM^NY W QARY h. BAUER 



Before tfw 
C^Oilres^ FasdHes, Akohol & Drc«s 



MR* CH/IXRNAN, t HANT TO COMHEND TOU FOK IIOtPXMa THIS HSARXNO 
OM CfllLO CARE 8TAW0ARDS, AMD I HAHT TO EXPRESS TO JOO MY 
APPRKCXATIOM roR THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IM THIS 

Discussion* 

THIS MOR^XNO HE NAVE HEARD SOHS VERT ALARHINO HORROR STORIES 
ABOUT THE MEOLECT ANO HISTREATMENT OF CNItORSH IH SUBSTITUTE CARS 
ARRANOSMEHTS. 

AS T8S FATHER OF THREE fOUMG CHILDREH WHO FROH TIME TO TIKB 
UTILIZES SUBSTITUTE CARE, I OREATtT STHPATRIZE WITH THE FAMILIES 
OP THESE VICTIMS AMD EMOW THAT THE INDIOWATION AND HURT THBT 
FEEL IS VERT REAL, THERE IS PERHAPS WO ORSATBR PAIN THAW TO SEE 
A LOVED OWE — ^ PARTlCUtARLT A VUtWERABLE LOVED OWE ~- ABUSED. 

MR. CHAXRMAH, WHENEVER THERE IS A TRAOEDT OF THIS SORT, 
THERE IS A NATURAL TEWDEWCT TO WAWT TO TAKE SOME DRAMATIC ACTlOtf 
LIKE IHPOSJHO MEW REGULATIONS — THAT WILL OUARANTSE THAT 
SUCH IKCIPENTS NEVER TAES PLACE AGAXN* REORBTTA0LT, WE LIVE IN A 
WORLD THAT DOES MOT OFFER SUCH OUARANTEES, 



NDHEVER MUCH WE WAV ALL WISH THAT CHILD ABUSE XN DAY CARE 
SETTIKOS COULD BE SXaMIFXCAMTLY REDUCED OR ELIMINATED BY MORE 
OOVERMMENT REGULATIONS, THE SAD TRUTH IS THAT SOME OF THE MOST 
NOTORXOUS INCXDEMTS OF CHILD ABUSE IN DAY CARE SETTINOS SUCK 
AS THE MCNARTXN PRESCHOOL CASE XN MANHATTEN BEACM, CALXFORMIA, 
THE CRAIO'S COUNTRY PRESCHOOL CASE IN BLLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND, 
AND THE A A T DAY CARE CASE XN DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS — HAVE 
TAKEN PLACE IH FULLY LICENSED CENTERS OPERATINO IN STATES WITH 
VERY STRINGENT GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS « 



MOREOVER, A RECPNT STUDY BY UNIVERSITY OF NSW HAMPSHIRE 
RESEARCHER DAVID FINKELHOR FOUND THAT CHILDREN IN LICENSED DAY 
CARE CENTERS ARE NO LESS LIKELY TO BE THE VICTIMS OF CHILD ABUSE 
THAN CHILDREN IN UNLICENSED HOHE-aASED DAY CARE* IN ADDITION, 
FINKELHOR FOUND NO EVIDENCE THAT OEMANDINO HIGHER TEACHER 
CREDENTIALS CURBS THE PREVALENCE OF CHILD ABUSE IN DAY CARE 
SETTINOS* 
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OF COURSE, SOME PROPONENTS OF LICENSING AND TRAININO 
REOUIREMENTS AROUE THAT APART FRO« REDUCINO CHILD ABUSE, THESE 
RBOULATXONS WILL RAISE THE QUALITY OF CARE IN 0AY CARE 
FACILITIES* BUT THIS IS MOT NECESSARILY TRUE. SURVEYS OF 
PARBHTS TH^T UTILI8E SUBSTITUTE CARE REPEATEDLY SHOW THAT PARENTS 
BELIEVE THE NURTURING ABILITY OF THE CAREGIVER IS MUCK MORS 
IMPORTANT THAN THE CAREGIVER'S LICENSING STATUS OR PROFESSIONAL 
CREDENTIALS* THIS HELPS EXPLAIN WHY MANY OF THE MOST AFFLUENT 
PARENTS IN THIS COUNTRY (WHO CAN AFFORD THE BEST CHILD CARE MONEY 
CAN BUY? CHOOSE UNLICENSED NANNIES TO CARE FOR THEIR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 



AND IT HELPS REINFORCE THE IMPORTANCE OF INSURING THAT THE 
PRIMARY "REGULATORS" OF DAY CARE IN THIS COUNTRY ARE PARENTS-- 
NOT GOVERNMENT AGENCIES* FOR AS CHILD CARS ANALYST DAVID KELLEY 
HAS OBSERVED, "DAY CARE IS A SERVICE, PARENTING FOR PAY, THAT 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS ARE UNIQUELY QUALIFIED TO JUDGE FOR 
THEMSELVES." 



NOT ONLY MOULD NEW FEDERAL REGULATIONS FAIL TO IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF CHILD CARE IN THIS COUNTRY, BUT THEY WOULD ALSO MAKE 
DAY CARE LESS AFFORDABLE AND AVAILABLE. THIS IS A MATTER OF 
SIMPLE ECONOMICS: THE MORE GOVERNMENT PAPERWORK AND RED TAPE, 
THE GREATER THE COST OF OPERATING A DAY CARE PROGRAM* THE 
GREATER THE COST OF RUNNING A PROGRAM, THE HARDER IT IS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE OPERATORS TO OPEN CENTERS AND THE MORE DIFFICULT IT 
IS FOR THOSE ALREADY OPERATING CENTERS TO STAY IN BUSINESS* THE 
SMALLER THE SUPPLY OF SUBSTITUTE CARE ARRANGEMENTS, THE HIGHER 
THE COST OF CARE* THUS. IMPOSING NEW FEDERAL REGULATIONS IS 
TOTALLY INCONSISTENT WITH THE TWIN GOALS OF MAKING DAY CARE MORE 
AFFORDABLE AND AVAILABLE: IN THIS COUNTRY* 



IN FACT, A RECENT STUDY BY CHILD CARE REV JEW MAGA2INE FOUND 
THAT THE IMPOSITION OF FEDERAL STANDARDS IN THE ACT FOR BETTER 
CHILD CARE WOULD COST PARENTS NEARLY ^1*2 BILLION IN INCREASED 
TUITION PAYMENTS AND DISPLACE MORE THAN 786,000 CHILDREN NOW IN 
LICENSED FACILITIES. 



THE STUDY FOUND THAT THE ECONOMIC IMPACT WOULD BE GREATEST 
ON PARENTS IN THE SOUTH, WHERE CHILDREN ARE MORE LIKELY TO BE 
CARED FOR IN LICENSED CENTERS* 



THUS. EFFORTS TO If^PROVE THE QUALITY OF DAY CARE THROUGH 
MORE REGULATION WILL ACTUALLY RESULT IN A REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER 
OF CHtLDREN IN LICENSED DAT CAKE. 
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A CALL rOR STANDI^RD^ 

KHILB I DO NOT SUPPORT FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN THt 
RKOULATION OF DAY CARE, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE A 
CliILD CARS POLICY AND THIS POLICY SHOULD BE BASED ON THE 
POLLONINQ THREE "STANDARDS « 



H) THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILD CARE STANDARD . IT 
SHOULD OO WITHOUT SAYING THAT FEDERAL CHILD CARS POLICY SHOULD 
SEEK TO PROMOTE THE BEST INTERESTS OF CHILDREN, YET, SADLY, NANY 
PROPOSALS NHICH ARE DESIGNED TO HELP PARENTS RESOLVE TENSION 
BETWEEN WORK AND FAMILY PLACE A HIGHER PREMIUM ON ENABLING ADULTS 
TO WORK THAN ON ENCOURAGING THEM TO PARENT* 

WHATEVER ONE MARES OF THE GROWING BODY OF RESEARCH ON THE 
NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF GROUP CARE ON CHILDREN, ONLY A FOOL WOULD 
DENY THAT SIGNIFICANT AMOUNTS OF PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION ARE 
CENTRAL TO A CHILD'S HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT. ACCORDINGLY, THE BEST 
GAUGE FOR EVALUATING ANY CHILD CARE PROPOSAL IS THE DEGREE TO 
WHICH IT ENCOURAGES AND FACILITATES PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION* 



THE LEVEL PLAYING FIELD STANDARD , GIVEN THE IMPORTANCE 
OF PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION, IT STANDS TO REASON THAT FEDERAL 
POLICY SHOULD XN NO WAY PENALISE PARENTS THAT CARE FOR THEIR OWN 
CHILDREN. YET, PERVERSELY, THIS IS PRECISELY WHAT THE CURRENT 
CHILD CARE TAX CREDIT AND A NUMBER OF DAY CARE PROPOSALS DO. 
UNDER THESE PROORAMS, FAMILIES ARE DENIED FEDERAL BIOJBFITS 
(WHETHER IT BE THROUGH INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS OR THROUGH 
OOVERNMENT SPENDING PROGRAMS) UNLESS THEY PLACE THEIR CHILDREN IN 
THE CARE OF A NON-FAMILY MEMBER. IN ESSENCE, THE TAXES PAID BY 
FAMILIES THAT CAPE FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN SUBSIDIZE THE DAY CARS 
EXPENSES OF OTHER, OFTEN WEALTHIER, FAMILIES. 



PART OF THE RB/*SON FOR THIS DISCRIMINATION IS THE GROWING 
PERCEPTION THAT MOST PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN AMERICA TODAY ARE 
PRIMARILY CARED FOR BY A NON-FAHILY MEMBER A PERCEPTION WHICH 

IS PATENTLY UNTRUE. 



ACCORDING TO THE MOST RECENT SURVEY OF CHILD CARE 
ARRANGEMENTS BY THE CENSUS BUREAU, 54 PERCENT OF THE NEARLY 18 
MILLION CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OP FIVE ARE PRIMARILY CARED FOR BY 
A MOTHER WHO STAYS HOME WITH HER CHILDREN- IN ADDITION, SEVEN 
PERCENT HAVE •'TAG-TEAM PARENTS'* WHO WORK DIFFERENT SHIFTS AND 
SHARE CHILD-REARING RBSPONS I B I t ITI ES . AND FOUR PERCENT HAVE 
"DOUBLETIME MOTHERS" WHO CARE FOR THEIR CHILD WHILE THEY BABYSIT 
OTHER CHILDREN OR EARN INCOME IN SOME OTHER WAY. 
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THUS, THH PflXKART CHILD CARE AHflANOEMENT fOR 65 PBRCEWT OF 
ALL PRKSCHOOL CRILPREN IS CARS BT OHS OR BOTH PARENTS. WHEN THE 
11 PERCENT PRIMARILY CARED FOR BY A ORAHDNOTKBR OR OTHER 
RELATIVES ARE ADDED IN, A KHOPPIMG THREE-FOURTHS OF ALL CHILDREN 
imOM THE AGE OF FIVE ARE PRINARILY CARED FOR 8Y ONE OR MORE 
FAMILY MEMBERS. 

SIOMIFICANTLY, SURVEYS OF EMPLOYED PARENTS SHOM A STRONG 
PRBFSRSNCB FOR PARENTAL CARE. IN A RECENT STUDY BY MARK CLEMENTS 
RESEARCH, INC. FOR GLAMOUR MAGAZINE, 84 PERCENT OF MOTHERS 
KMPLOTSD FULL OR PART-TIME AGREED MlTH THE STATEMENT, **IF I COULD 
AFFORD IT, I MOULD RATHER BE AT HOME WITH MY CHILDREN. AND 
ANOTHER RECENT SURVEY OF PARENTS UTILISING SOME FORM OF 
SUBSTITUTE CARE ARRANGEMENT FOUND THAT THE GREATEST SOURCE OF 
PARENTAL FRUSTRATION ABOUT DAY CARE MAS NOT THE LACK OF QUALITY, 
AVAILABILITY, OR AFFORDABI LITY . INSTEAD, THE GREATEST SOURCE OF 
FRUSTRATION ABOUT DAY CARS MAS THAT PARENTS FELT THEY MERE 
MISSIMG OUT ON SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN THEIR CHILDREN'S LIVES. 

GIVEN THE FACT THAT MANY PARENTS TODAY ARE CHOOSING TO CARE 
FOR THEIR OMN CHILDREN (OFTEN AT A CONSIDERABLE FINANCIAL 
SACRIFICE) AND THAT SOME PARENTS MHO CURRENTLY UTILIZE SUBSTITUTE 
CARE MOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEND MORE TIME WITH 
THEIR CHILDREN, FEDERAL POLICY SHOULD IN NO MAY PSNALIEE (THROUGH 
HIGHER RELATIVE TAXES) FAMILIES THAT CARE FOR THEIR OMN CHILDREN. 
THUS, RATHER THAN FAVORING FAMILIES THAT IK> NOT CARE FOR THEIR 
OMN CHILDREN OVER THOSE THAT DO, FEDERAL POLICY SHOULD OFFER 
FAMILIES A LEVEL PLAYING FIELD ON WHICH THEY CAN FREELY CHOOSE 
WHETHER OR NOT TO CARE FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN. 

(3) THE FREED OM OF CHOICE STANDARD . THE FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
STANDARD IS VERY SIMILAR TO THE LEVEL PLAYING FIELD STANDARD. 
JUST AS THERE SHOULD BE NO PENALTIES FOR CHOOSING TO CARS FOR 
ONE'S OMN CHILDREN, FAMILIES THAT CHOOSE TO UTILIZE SUBSTITUTE 
CARS SHOULD BE ABLE TO SELECT THEIR OWN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 
FREE OF ANY GOVERNMENT INCENTIVES OR PENALTIES. IN OTHER WORDS, 
GOVERNHEMT ASSISTANCE SHOULD NOT FAVOR FORMAL LICENSED DAY CARE 
PROGRAMS OVER INFORMAL UNLICENSED DAY CARE ARRANGEMENTS* 

ACCORDINGLY, THE BEST WAY TO PROMOTE PARENTAL CHOICE IS BY 
OFFERING CHILD CARE BENEFITS DIRECTLY TO PARENTS RATHER THAN 
EXTEMDING ASSISTANCE TO DAY CARE PROVIDERS* THIS APPROACH ALLOWS 
PARENTS NOT GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS TO DETERMINE WHICH 

PROVIDERS ARB SUBSIDIZED AND, MORE IMPORTANTLY, HOW CHILDREN ARE 
CARED FOR. 

SEVERAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FROM THE lOOTH CONGRESS MET 
THESE THREE STANDARDS. UNIVERSAL TAX CREDIT BILLS OFFERED BY 
CONGRESSMAN CLYDE HCLLOWAY, SENATOR PETE DOMINICI, CONGRESSMAN 
DICK SCHULZE, AND SENATOR MALCOLM WALLOP ALL MET THESE STANDARDS 
FOR FEDERAL CHILD CARE POLICY* MOREOVER, THE $1,O00 CHILD CARE 
TAX CREDIT OFFERED BY GEORGE BUSH IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
LARGELY EMBRACED THESE PRINCIPLES, WHILE SOME OF THESE PROPOSALS 
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COULD HAVE DONS MORS TO RS0UCS THE TAX BURCBJt OH AIIBRXCA*8 
rMXLXBB KITH CHXLOREIf. THESE TAX CREDIT PROPOSALS SHOULD SERVE 
AS THE KODEL FOR CHILD CARE POLICY Ilf THE IQtST COKORSSS. 

WR. CBAXRffAH, THANK TOO AOAIH fOR THE OPPORTIWITT TO 
TBSTXPT* I tfOULD BE HAPPt TO ADDRESS AHY OUBSTIONS TOUR 
CONNITTBS JflOHT HAVE. 

ffiififil 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for your comments, Gary. 
A«ain, we appreciate your being with us. 

Let me go back and raise a couple of qu^ions for all of you, who 
have been so patient in staying around. 

Larry, let me come right in on the heels of Gary Bauer's com- 
ments. It was not intentional that I seated you at opposite ends of 
the table, but it has worked out in a way that you represent sort of 
polar views. 

First of all, I would find your statements, Gary, about the less 
than desirable child care situation breeding some of the pit^lems 
we have talked about. As 1 said at the preg© conference here this 
momiiig, when we announced the ^introduction of the bill, I clear- 
ly come down on the side of the camp that there is no better child 
care than parental care; that is the b^t. And I have concerns as 
well about the institutionalization. If I could only figure out a way 
in which you could get rid of the problem that you have two out of 
every three women in the work forc« today, where they are either 
the sole provider, or have husbands who earn less than $15,000 a 
yefit — and those statistics, unfortunately, seem to be going up 
rather than going down. I would be delights to try and fashion 
TOmething that would reveree that cycle or tide. But I do not see 
anything on the horizon that indicate that— in fact, quite the con- 
trary. 

So I do not question your concerns about it, but I find, at the 
same time, there seems to be a growing body of evidence that to 
the extent you can improve ratios between teachers or providers 
and the number of people, and the kind of education they have to 
some degree, at least you reduce — or should reduce, I would hope — 
the very kind of thing you have described that shows up in these 
studies— which we will be glad to accept and include as part of the 
record— where you have either ^gressiveness or the kind of behav- 
ior you have described. I do not know if there is any relationship 
between that and the absence of standards, ratios, and the like; so 
that you are getting children who have virtually no supervision 
except a television set and some warmed-over meal in front of 
them, while their parents are at work. And to the extent you are 
apt to get some of that kind of care, do you reduce that? If you 
agree that it is probably unlikely we are going to reach the ideal— 
which is going back home with a parent who does make that 
choice. And I certainly applaud the family that makes that choice; 
I think if they are willing to make those sacrifice, they ought to be 
applauded for doing so, and hopefully, we will have some sort of a 
tax credit feature here thid will encourage that. I am a little con- 
cerned about where it is, because I am not sure you get that en- 
couragement at the economic level we are talking about in the 
President's proposal or something like that. But nonetheless 1 
would like to see that done. 

But I come back to you^ Doctor, having stated all of that, and 
wonder if you might just respond as to where you agree with Gary 
Bauer and where you disagree, and why. 

Dr. ScHWEiNHART. I think the most obvious issue is the interpre- 
tation of the evidence that he cited. With respect to the testimony 
that I gave, it could be seen as incorporating that evidence. If you 
take the evidence as being based largely on situations where there 
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is a lack of clarity about the quality of care, and presumably lower 
quality of care than in situations that are carefully monitored, 
such as the Perry Preschool Program, it may well be that a poor 
program is what is leading to the results. 

I guess where we may differ, or where the question comes up 
whether we differ, is on whether or not those situations be 
changed for the better or not. As he was talking, it seems to me the 
assumption is that this is the way th^ie prc^ams are and have to 
be. And 1 think the difference is, and the appro^h I am taking, is 
that these pr(^frams are this way, but they do not have to be this 
way, and tl^t in fact we can do things to make them better. 

I would cite as kind of a central reference on that the National 
Daycare Study, which in fact focused on some of the very same 
kinds of interaction in the clawrooms and related those things to 
such things as teacher-child ratio, group size and the training of 
car^vers. 

That is the (Antral imue here. There are a number of others you 
brought up. 

Senator Dodd. I want to insert this in the reconl. There is an ar- 
ticle on "Child Care: The issue is not 'if but 'how', ^^ile there is 
no one way to raise children, there are certainly ways not to/' That 
is t!ie title of an article by Jay Belsky, whom I know most of you 
whc follow this subject closely are probably familiar with. 

Lei me quota him to you in this piece here. He says, 

While this "second wave" of research revealed that preschoolers in high-quality 
programs thrived in daycare, a disconcerting pattern of fiSh ings led me to share 
some widely reported concerns about the develupment of children with extensive 
infant daycare experience. Nonj^rental care initiated in the first year of ^:fe for 
more than 20 hours per week, re^arch seemed to be showing, was associated with 
high rates of insecure infant-parent relf tionship®. 

Which you talked about, Gary— 

And increased disc^>edience and aggression among ciuldren two to eight years old. 

Even though it remained unclear whether infant daycare per se was the actual 
cause of these troubling fundings, or whether they had to do with the quality of care 
that babies received at home or in daycare^ I felt it my responsibility to share my 
evolvij^ view of daycare in America, 

Nevertheless, on the Imsis of con(^ms I raised, many critics of daycare prammed 
they had scientific evidence to substantiate their beliefs that daycare was inherently 
bad for children and that only parents could provide adequate care for infants. 
Given the reality of daycare in America today, I find this line of reasoning remark- 
ably simple-minded. 

Consider first that our Nation along with South Africa remains the only Western 
industrialized country in which the mother can be fr-ed from her job for not return- 
ing to work shortly after having a baby. 

Well, that is a parental leave issue. 

Anyway, he raises some of those same concerns. I appreciate 
your response. 

[Article by Jay Beisky and chart on licensed centers in North 
Carolina follows:] 
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Senator Dodd. Mr. Nielsen, if I could jump to you for a second 
here, I wonder if you might r^pcnd to this, because insurance 
costs are obviously one of the growing costs. We have heard people 
talk about the cost of the child care providers, the people who work 
in this field; I think they are still the second-lowest-paid income 
group in America next to clergy — I gue^ that would depend upon 
the church you pray in whether or not that is actually the case, 
but overall, cleigy are supposed to be the low^t paid. 

But would some minimum Federal standards, in your view, 
reduce, or at least stabilize, the cost of liability insurance for child 
care providers? 

Mr. Nielsen. Any time you would ^tablish standards, I certainly 
believe that you are going to try to stabilize or keep cmts down. It 
is also going to help reduce the claim cost. The experience level is 
going to improve the particular risk for that particular account 
onc^ you have got those minimum standards established. 

Senator Dodd. So in your view, you would at the very least stabi- 
lize costs, and there is even the possibility ot seeing premium costs 
for child care providers reduced. 

Mr. Nielsen. That is p<^ible as long as that experience contin- 
ue to improve. I mean, if you have got the rate, the experience is 
good, there is a possibility to get that premium down based on ex- 
perience. 

Senator Dodd. How about access to liability insurance with mini- 
mum standards? One of the complaints is that providers cannot get 
insurance. Do minimum standards, the requirement of minimum 
standards, in your view, increase the likelihood and possibility of 
access to liability insurance than in the absence of thc^ stand- 
ards? 

Mr. Nielsen. I would certainly say so, yes, based on at least my 
perspective from CIGNA's standpoint, I would certainly think that 
it would allow more insurance companies that want to come into 
the market to write daycare centers. 

Senator Dodd. What is CIGNA's experience — and maylM? you can 
comment on others as well— what is the largest problem facing the 
child care liability insurance system tcKiay? Is it the lai^e awards 
which we hear about, which subsequently boost premium cc«ts, or 
is it the access to policies? 

Mr. Nielsen. I think it is the awards. I think it is some of the 
claims that have been submitted on child abuse, sexual abuse, and 
I believe that has scared off some of the insurance companies from 
wanting to write this business. 

There is a market for this commercial business over ten children. 
The personalized industry is heavily involved in it from three chil- 
dreii and under, but they refuse to recognize that gap between four 
and nine children, because they feel that is really more of a com- 
mercial marketplace. 

We at CIGNA have really stayed with ten and above because we 
are basically a commercial carrier and feel we can loss control that 
type of business, we can price it appropriately, and really engineer 
the rest that come along with our standards. 

Senator Dodd. I realize you are speaking here in behalf of one 
company, but it is generally the view that your comments about 
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Federal minimum standards in this area, along those lines, would 
be supports by the industry as a whole? 
Mr. Nielsen. I would have to say yes. 

Senator Dodd. Gary and Dr. Schweinhart, ^ain, I apologize. I 
thought when we had Dr. Clifford here, and I read your t^timony, 
that it would be kind of interesting to get his comments on your 
testimonies. I was not trying to be *^cute^ at all, Gary, and I apolo- 
gize if I appeared to be so. But I thought it was interesting. 

Dr. Baueh. Not at all. It gave me a chance to form my rebuttal. 

Senator Dodd. I thought that as well, giving you that advantage. 

I wonder if you, Dr. Schweinhart, might comment as well. There 
is the New Hampshire study, which I have not personally read, but 
I gather indicates that in fact there is no difference in the rate of— 
I do not know v/hether it was actual cases or reported cases in 
child abuse— between licensed and unlicensed programs. What is 
your information on that? 

Dr. Schweinhart. I am not familiar with that particular study, 
but I would make an ol^rvation, and that is that the nature of 
licensing in daycare homes is such that I am not terribly surprised 
when we do not find differen(^ between those that are licensed 
and th<»e that are not. 

The ones that are licensed are licensed for reasons that are not 
so obviously related to a higher quality. I do not think there is any 
particular reason to expect them to be in the situation— basically, 
we have a situation right now where, particularly with daycare 
homes, the licensing does not lead to any rewards, particularly— 
although I suppose there is some reward in the education value of 
learning what the standards are, there are no financial incentives 
and there are no access incentives, particularly. &> why expect 
them to be particularly better right now? 

I think the other question, the i^ue, though, is under a situation 
where 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Clifford, of course, finds a different result in 
his study. You heard his testimony? 
Dr. Schweinhart. What do you mean? 

Senator Dodd. Well, as I understood it, at least more com- 
plaints—five-toone, I think, was the ratio you talked about. 

Dr. Schweinhart. Oh, with different levels of licensing, yes. I 
am talking specifically about daycare homes, in a situation where 
the majority of daycare hom^ are unlicensed. It is difficult to com- 
pare them directly to centers, where the vast majority are licensed. 

But I guess the underlying point is that it is most difficult to 
argue from the situation as it stands today to what might exist in 
the future, particularly if there were subsidies attached to licens- 
ing, because what happens today is that it is not quite at random, 
but it approaches that. 

Senator Dodd. What about the point that was raised earlier re- 
garding the choice in families at the lower economic levels, why 
they are choosing the unlicensed environment rather than the li- 
censed; is that preference, or is it economics driving that, in your 
view? 

Dr. Schweinhart. It is economics— there certainly is a prefer- 
ence, as has been stated, among parents of younger children for 
daycare homes over daycare centers. I do not think that is too sur- 
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rising in a lot of ways. But as far as licensed versus unlicensed, I 
oubt if nw^t people are making that choice. In fact my own expe- 
rience in looking at the daycare hom^, I was pleased to see if 
somebody was licensed as well, but mt^tly I was looking for quali- 
ties of the environment. There might be some correlation between 
licei^ing and the other qualities of the environment, but it would 
be just that, a cx)rrelation rather than a clear distinction, 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to suggest by my re- 
marks that the preference for home4>ased or family4>ased care was 
surprising. The only thing that I thought was surprising was that 
given that preference, it did not seem to be considered that strong- 
ly by polic3rmaker8 as they debate the daycare issue. 

I mean, I do not hear the amount of consideration and concern 
about that preference for family-based or home-based care in the 
early years of the child's life as I would expect, given how over- 
whelming the research data is. 

Now, I know that you cannot have everybody come up here to 
testify, and I certainly would not have wanted to be knocked off 
the table in order to have somebody else here. But it might be 
useful to actually hear from some of those inner-city providers and 
some parents who are using th<^ providers, because I think they 
would bring a perspective to the debate that I suspect is missing 
from the hearing today. 

Senator Dodd. We nave heard from some of them in the past, 
and I can understand why that is the ca^, and I would not deny 
that at all. I think there clearly may be a preference in some way. 
Again, it may be just ge(^aphic proximity in a sense. It is obvious 
a lot of these centers, you have got to get to them—just transporta- 
tion and so forth. But there is also the notion that you are with 
people that you know. I do not know if you are aware of it or not, 
but one of the provisions we added to AbC-2, if you will, is grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles — over 18 and so forth — to try and see that 
they are incorporated as part of the community of providers in that 
category. Again, it is not parents. 

Of course, there are even studies that suggest that in very low 
economic situations or single parents, that actually a child care set- 
ting is vastly superior in some ways to what the environment is 
like in those circumstances. So there is nothing axiomatic about 
these things we are talking about. 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, although your change in ABC-2 takes 
away one of my best lines about your desire to license grandmoth- 
ers, I nonetheless think it is a good change, and I commend it. 

Senator Dodd. I did it just for that purpose. 

Dr. Bauer. I know you did. 

Senator Dodd, Ms. Lucas, again, I think your testimony is so in- 
teresting. One of the things that occurred to me this morning; as I 
was listening that did not occur to me last night — is there some re- 
lationship — I was intrigued when you talked about the numbers, 
and I am not sure this was in the testimony that I read — between 
the number of young people who enter the armed forces under the 
voluntary program who come from an armed forces background. I 
think 75 percent was the statistic you cited. Is there some correla- 
tion between the standards or the decision to have standards, mini- 
mum standards worldwide^ including here at home, and the desire 
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to be able to at least attract, from that potential pool, these chil- 
dren who will be growing up to come into the military? Is there 
some relationship between the military^ the Army, and these 
standards? Do you understand what I am getting at? 

Ms. Lucas. Yes. We do have some research going on, looking par- 
ticularly at that correlation. But I think our point is more that the 
soldier is where he is, in what State he is in, or in what country he 
is ii because of where the Government has sent him, and child 
care, like other amenities that are usually available in the private 
sector, is one of the partnership agreements that the military has 
with its soldiers, that we provide a certain level of quality of life 
that is equivalent to what he would have if he were not in the mUi- 
tanr. 

Senator Dodd. One of the things we ask the private sector all the 
time — and in fact, I asked Ms. King— is did you make a decision to 
have a child care pn^am or support child care out of the goodneas 
of your heart, or because it was a good business decision; and mc^^t 
answered it was a good business decision and that was the reason it 
was done. 

Have you been able to determine whether or not there is im- 
proved productivity? Have yoxi even looked at this issue? 

Ms. Lucas. We are looking at this issue, but foremost, military 
child care is a readiness and retention issue. One of our recent sur- 
veys showed that clc^e to 20 percent of the soldiers who were sur- 
veyed had lost duty time in the last several months because of lack 
of child care. So the impact that that has in terms of forced readi- 
ness is just of great concern to us. 

Senator Dodd. That is another issue we hear from business, the 
private sector — the lost time. I think there was one recent study 
that I did not hear anybody quarrel with, that there is a child care 
crisis once every three months on the average in families. That 
does not mean they lose it necessarily, but someone does not show 
up, or the provider is cl(^ing down for a couple of days, or what- 
ever—but every 12 weeks or so, there is some sort of crisis or an- 
other. And of course, most employees would rather talk about the 
car, or the piumber not showing up; the last rea^n they will cite 
to the employer is my kid, or that the child care program is bad. 
We do not want to bring that problem to the job. That has been 
our exTOrience in testimony we have heard. 

Ms. Lucas. On the other side, the retention issue, as I mentioned, 
we are finding that it is the family members who have a significant 
say in whether or not a soldier decides to re-enlist, and as more 
and more of our spouses are working, the fact that she has ade- 
quate child care is a big factor in whether or not they decide to 
remain in the service. 

Senator Dodd. Again, those are ail pertinent questions. Is that 
an ongoing study right now? 

Ms. Lucas. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. How far along are you with the study? 
Ms. Lucas, it is over a three-year period, from what I under- 
stand. 

Senator Dodd. Is it far enough along that you see some patterns 
clearly developing, and you are going to be surprised if you end up 
showing some different numbers? 
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Ms. Lucas. I do not think so. As we all know, it is very difficult 
to get hard data in tenns of th^ links. So we are looking at em- 
ployment trends and reasons given for re^nlistment, or in fact 
choosing to leave the services. 

Senator Dodd, Is this one of the major reasons in re-enlistment, 
child care? How does it rate, in other words, when you list them? I 
presume you list them 

Ms. Lucas. I am not aware of that. 

Senator Dodd. Okay. 

Ms. King, you heaiti me ask the qu^ion, and I did not want to 
put words in your mouth, but did Hallmark make the decision to 
move directly in this arena for busing reasons? 

Ms. King. Yes, we did As we look^ at it, we felt that within our 
community. Hallmark can be a leader, and we also know that it is 
an area that is of great issue to our employee, and keeping em- 
ployees is important to us, too. So very much it was a business 
issue. 

Senator Dodd. And again, not speaking so much for yourself, but 
if you a)uld speak for the corporation at this particular point, is it 
a decision that in retrospect is one that was well-reoeived? Was it 
considered to be a good business decision? 

Ms. King. It definitely is considered to be a g(K)d decision, and we 
feel that our resource and referral was a starting point. So it is a 
decision that we are consistently looking at I am chairing a Work 
and Family Task Force, and so we are brcmdening the issues that 
we are looking at. 

Senator Dodd. I noticed you cautiously avoided endorsing any 
speciQc prop<^ here before the Congress. There are so many kick* 
ing aroimd, you could throw darts at them, I suppose. 

Ms. King. And ABC-2 is so new, I will have to give that— 

Senator IX>dd. Are you a politician — ^you are ducking this one. 

Ms. King. We will give it careftil consideration. Senator. 

Senator Dodd. Good. We would like to hear your comments on it, 
as we do from all people who go over all of this. 

Ms. King. We will. 

Senator Dodd. There may be some additional qu^ions that will 
come from other members, and I will end this on the note that we 
began. I think all of us would ideally like to see a situation, I sup- 
pose, where parents could be primarily resix)nsible here. In the ab- 
sence of that, we are going to need some sort of child care program. 
What one makes sense, and how do you support it intelligently— all 
of you have contributed significantly to that discussion here today, 

I apolc^izje for the late hour. It has been almt^t six hours since 
we began discu^ing this ii^ue, but it is very, very helpful. This is 
going to be ongoing over the next few months, to say the least, and 
we would like to have your continued input and involvement in 
that debate and discussion. I think if it is done with the notion in 
mind that we need to move in this front and do so intelligently and 
thoughtfully, then I think we can come up and make a very good 
decision that will be helpful; we are not going to solve all the prob- 
lems, and unfortunately are not going to, Mrs. Snead, as you sit 
back there, guarantee that what happened to your family would 
not happen to someone else—no one can promise that. But to the 
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f??^t^*w -^^ can minimize that kind of a situation occurring, I 
thmk, that is something all of us would like to participate in 
J^l^^Jt ""^Z""' particularly you, Gary, for being the final 
Jgtness m the final panel, for staying around as long as you have. 

f A . "^^^^ ^ y^,^^ continuing involvement in this issue. 

(Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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I irould like to th«n)c Senator uodd and the other asejabers of 
the Subco»aittee on Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism for 
this opportunity to present testimony on a matter of dally 
concern to working people—the shortage of quality affordable 
-hiXd care, on behalf of the $50,000 members of the Service 
^ioyees International union, I would like to express 
appreciation of your efforts to jaove ahead on the work and faaiiy 
front — including action on a comprehensive federal child care 
policy. 

SEIU aeabers work in the rapidly growing service industries 
where low wages and few benefits are becoming the norm. Working 
Aaericans, especially those earning moderate incomes, will 
benefit greatly from a comprehensive child care policy as they 
struggle to meet the often conflicting demands of workplace and 
family, Ke view child care as part of a package of wcrk and 
family measures ---including parental leave and restoration of the 
minimum wage— which will bring greater security and stability to 
Americans working families* 

SEIU has lead the way in championing the work and family 
agenda within the AFL-CIO as well as in state houses and on 
Capitol Hill. We have negotiated new benefits to help our 
members cope with the work and family balancing act. SEIU 
believes that effective national child care policy, parental and 
medical leave, and restoration of the minimum wage are not 
benefits to be doled out by employers as it suits their needs but 
rather are basic rights that should be guaranteed to all workers. 
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The dra&atic economic chax^ee o£ recent decadee have led to 
stagnating real living standards* Working faailies have been 
saved f ro» financial disaster by the increasing ^abor force 
participation of wo»en« Vet American families :*ave been left to 
cope with these chax^es on their own* Since President Nixon's 
veto of national child cure legislation in 1971^ child care has 
not r«?eived the attention from federal ix?licy»akers that it 
deserves and demands. 

To be effective, national child care policy must address the 
probleass that exist— quality and af fordability. Financial 
assistance must be targeted at Icn^-inccme families and mtist be 
linked to minimum standards ensuring quality child care for all. 
The Dependent care Tax Credit returns an average benefit of $372- 
-about one-tenth of the typical annual child care bill. Those 
who need it most — the working poor — receive no benefit because 
they don't earn enough to pay taxes. We must not allow deficit 
hysteria deter us from makii^ this loi^ overdue Investment in our 
children — the workforce of tomorrow. The $2.5 billion price tag 
on the ABC bill is a drop in the ocean in contrast to the budget- 
busting bailout proposed to save the thrift industry from 
corruption and deregulation* 

Difficult fiscal straits require us to make certain that 
precious taxpayers' dollars are not used to subsidize an 
expansion of substandard care by enacting minimum federal 
standards. Federal action is needed to end the crazy-guilt 
pattern of state regulation. For example, in at least one state, 
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a single provider way car© for as nany as tmXve infeuits %rt:ile 
other states set tbe maxiania ratio at three-to-one. 
Unfortunately, in the vaKe of the failed attempt to establish 
aodel f^eral child care standards through Title XX during the 
Carrier Administration, many states followed the federal retreat, 
weakaning or elisiinating licensing requireaents. There is 
overvhelaing public support for federal safety regulation froa 
autos to food and drugs, but it's still true today in most states 
that anyone can put up a sign at the local superaarket offering 
child care services- 

As is the case with any service, the key to quality is a 
vell-'trained and motivated workforce. Unfortunately, current 
compensation levels in the child care industry send the wrong 
signal — motivating teachers and aides to switch careers. In 
1987, workers in child care centers averaged $153 per weak— well 
below the poverty line- In view of this, another statistic from 
the BL& isn't surprising — nearly two-thirds of this workforce has 
been in the field for less than three years (overall only a third 
of the nation^s workforce has a similar length of tenure). 
Employer-provided in-service training along with training and 
support programs for family day care providers are needed to 
guarantee that child care is both a safe and enriching eicperience 
for children. But the investment in training will be squandered 
unless we can r^^ise c<»v' isation levels enough to retain the 
workforce. CniXd cai .rXers earn two-thirds of what women in 
other fields with comparable education make* 
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Our liOcal Unions hav« negotiated a wide variety of child 
care l>enefits, l^ese examples show that both employer and 
employee can benefit. 

Consider the agreement reached by Service Eaployees Lcx^al 
347 and two other unions with the Los Angeles Depart»ent of Water 
& Power. Even though the workforce was less than one-fifth 
feaale, the careful start-up survey showed extensive concern with 
child care probleias* ThB benefit program will cost an estimated 
$200,000 per year and provides reserved and subsidized slots at 
local centers as well as special seirvices for sick children. 
Because the DWP estimated an annual loss of $1 million from child 
care--related absenteeism, the program is judged to be a money- 
saver* 

In New York, state employee unions, Including SZlV, have 
joined with state government to establish a statewide system of 
34 centers serving over 2,000 children. The centers are 
supported by parents^ fees, charged on a sliding scale. They 
serve children from eight weeks of age and are open from 6:30 
a.m. until midnight. 

In spite of the progress SEIU locals have made in addressing 
the child care needs of their members, we believ^ chat the issue 
reaches far beyond the collective bargaining context. The 
provisions of the ABC bill are only a ainimuB which should be a 
guaranteed right of all working parents. Increasing the 
availability of quality child care will bring improvement in the 
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daily lives of workers, enabling the» to be better workers and 
better parents. 

The results of the High/Scope Perry pre-school project are 
well-known—that for every dollar invested in high-quality pre- 
school education society realizes benefits equal to $4.75 because 
of improved school performance, reduced delinquency and higher 
earnings. The federal government does not always have the 
opportunity to sake such a good piiblic investment as is the case 
with a coaprehensive child care policy. 
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Senator Dodd, Again, I thank you for teing here, and the sub- 
a)mmittee will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 2:45 p-ra, the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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